H.  L.  Grothe  to  Head 
Inquirer  Advertising 
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SERVED  IN  S  CITIES 
"Mr.  Grothe  is  one  of  Amer- 
lee’s  most  successful  advertis¬ 
ing  dlre(^ors,’'  Prescott  said, 
"with  experience  in  three  ma¬ 
jor  American  cities— Miami. 
Washington  and  Baltimore.  I 
am  pleased  that  he  can  as¬ 
sume  the  direction  of  our  In¬ 
quirer  advertising  staff  at  this 
important  period  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  and  growth  of  The  In¬ 
quirer." 

Grothe  is  first  vice  president 
of  the  International  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Executives  As¬ 
sociation  and  last  year  was 
named  "Advertising  Man  of 
the  Year”  by  the  Advertising 
Club  of  Greater  Miami. 


W  ^*<terai  < 
jf  asrard 


HOWARD  L.  GROTHE 
,  .  Inquirtr  ad  director 


Wen  you’ve  achieved  the  unachievable 
time  and  time  again. . 

When  you've  maximized  multi-million  dollar 
schedules,  yet  cared  enough  to  fight  for  even 
the  smallest  retailer... 

When  you’ve  guided  newspaper  in 
Miami  and  Orange  County  to  first 
in  the  nation  in  total,  full-run  advertising  - 
a  distinction  that  likely  will  never  be  equaled 
you  can  truly  consider  yourself 
Number  One  in  Advertising.  ” 
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A  salute  to  the  remarkable 
51-year  career  of 
Howard  Grothe  on  the 
occasion  of  his  retirement. 
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Aurora  •  Elgin  •  Joliet  •  Naperville  •  Waukegan  •  Wheaton 


Third  Largest  Daily  Newspaper 
Buy  In  Illinois! 


Lake  Coun^i 


McHenry  County 


Waukegan 


/Cane 

County 


Cook 

County 


County 

•Wheaton 

Kapervilie 


Chicago^ 


Aurora 


Kendaft 

County 


WiH 

Comty 


Joitet 


Grundy 

County 


The  Beacon-News,  Aurora 
The  Courier-News,  Elgin 
The  Herald-News,  Joliet 
The  News-Sun,  Waukegan 

PLUS 

The  Sun  Publications  in 
Naperville 
and 

The  Journal  in  Wheaton 


Truly  Chicago's  Affluent 
"Outer  Loop" 

National  Median 

Ranking  HH  Income 


Lake  County  #8  $41,617 

Joliet  #17  $37,403 

Aurora-Elgin  #26  $35,136 

Chicago  #29  $33,927 


Survey  ot  Buying  Power,  1991 


For  Group  Information 

cau815-439-5310 


3101  Route  30 
Plainfield,  IL  60544-9604 
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Place  your  advertising  message  in  these  E&P  Issues. 

Each  issue  coincides  with  a  major  industry  event  and  will  be  distributed 
at  each  event.  This  extra  distribution  gives  your  advertising 
message  added  exposure  in  the  industry's  top  publication... E&P! 

Make  your  space  reservations  today  for  any  or  all  of  these  issues 
and  reach  the  more  than  81,000  weekly  readers  of  E&P  plus 
the  attendees  at  these  major  regional  conferences! 

Call  your  local  sales  representatives  or  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380  and  reserve  your  space  today. 


New  York  Chicago  New  Orleans  Los  Angeles  San  Francisco 

212-675-4380  312-641-0041  504-386-9673  213-382-6346  415-421-7950 


Great  Lakes 
Newspaper 
Conference 

March  6-8 
E&P  issue:  March  6 
Space:  February  19 
Copy:  February  22 


Editjor6?Publisha: 

11  West  19fli  Street,  New  York,  NY  10011-4234  212*675«4380 


America  East 
Operations 
Conference 

March  24-26 
E&P  issue:  March  20 
Space:  March  10 
Copy:  March  12 


Inland 

Daily 

Press 

February  28  -  March  3 
E&P  issue:  February  27 
Space:  February  17 
Copy:  February  19 
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7  8  9  10  11  1213 

14  15  16  17  18  1920 

21  22  23  24  25  26  27 

28  29  30  31 

JANUARY 

1  4- 1  6 — Wisconsin  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Paper  Valley,  Appleton,  Wis. 

2 1  -23 — Tennessee  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The 
Sheraton  Music  City  Hotel,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

32-24 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Exec¬ 
utive  Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 

28- 30 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The 
Friday  Center,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

29- 3 1  — Michigan  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Amway  Grand  Plaza  Hotel,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

29-3 1  — Minnesota  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention, 
The  Radisson  South  Hotel,  Bloomington,  Minn. 

31-2/3  — Suburban  Newspapers  of  America,  Winter  Publishers 
Conference,  The  Marriott  Mountain  Shadows  Resort  and  Club,  Scotts¬ 
dale,  Ariz. 

FEBRUARY 

4-4 — New  England  Press  Association,  Annual  Convention  and  Trade 
Show,  The  Park  Plaza  Hotel,  Boston,  Mass. 

4- 4 — Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Mid-Winter  Conference  and 
Expo,  The  Lincoln  Plaza  Hotel,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

5- 4 — California  Chicano  News  Media  Association,  Journalism  Op¬ 
portunities  Conference  for  Minorities,  The  Westin  Bonaventure  Hotel, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5-4 — Virginia  Press  Association,  Winter  Meeting,  The  Marriott  Ho¬ 
tel,  Richmond,  Va. 

1  O- 1  2 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Annual  Convention,  The 
Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

11-1 4 — California  Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  Annual  Con¬ 
vention  and  Trade  Show,  The  Fairmont  Hotel,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

1 9-2 1  — Alabama  Press  Association,  Winter  Convention,  The  Mar¬ 
riott  Hotel,  Huntsville,  Ala. 

25-27 — National  Press  Photographers  Association,  Digital  Photo 
Conference,  The  Sheraton  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

28-3/3  — Inland  Press  Association,  The  Hotel  Del  Coronado,  San 
Diego,  Calif. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


JANUARY 

22-23 — Newsday,  Job  Opportunity  Conference,  The  LaGuardia  Air¬ 
port  Ramada  Hotel,  New  York,  N.Y. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  City  and  Metro  Editors  Seminar 
(over  75,000  circulation),  API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24-29 — American  Press  Institute,  Design  and  Graphics  Seminar, 
API  Headquarters,  Reston,  Va. 

24- 29 — Poynter  Institute,  “New  Leaders  in  the  Newsroom”  Seminar, 
Poynter  Institute,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

25- 27 — Newspaper  Association  of  America,  “Planning  for  Tomor¬ 
row:  Tools  for  Results”  Strategic  Planning  and  Market  Development 
Workshop,  The  Hilton  Hotel  and  Towers,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

25-27 — Rochester  Institute  of  Technology,  “Getting  Started  in  Total 
Quality”  Seminar,  RIT  Technical  and  Education  Center  of  the  Graphic 
Arts  Industry,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

1/5/93  12/29/92 

1/7/92 

Affiliated  Publications  Inc.  (NY) 

12.125 

12.125 

9.375 

A.H.BeloCorp.(NY) 

41.50 

41.50 

30.75 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY) 

497.50 

509.00 

431.25 

CentralNewspapersInc.  (NY) 

23.25 

22.625 

19.125 

DowJones&Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

28.125 

27.25 

25.125 

Gannett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

51.25 

52.00 

42.25 

Knight  Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

58.375 

58.125 

51.875 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

30.00 

30.625 

23.25 

McCIatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY)  18.875 

19.375 

17.50 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

17.75 

17.125 

17.375 

Multimedia  Inc.  (OTC)  * 

32.00 

31.75 

24.75 

New  York  Times  Co.  ( AM ) 

26.625 

26.125 

24.50 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (OTC)  17.50 

17.25 

14.00 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (OTC) 

33.75 

34.00 

21.50 

E.W.ScrippsCo.(NY) 

24.75 

24.00 

23.75 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

31.75 

31.375 

30.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

48.875 

48.25 

40.75 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

*3  fori  stock  split 

228.875 

229.00 

198.00 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Stock  Quotes) 

Stock 

1/5/93 

12/29/92 

1/7/92 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

12.00 

12.00 

11.875 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

10.375 

10.125 

11.50 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a)(d) 

17.75 

13.25 

11.00 

Reuters  (c) 

65.125 

63.125 

58.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

15.625 

15.125 

17.125 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

14.375 

14.375 

16.50 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.00 

12.25 

14.00 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

22.75 

23.00 

22.25 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b)(e) 

3.88 

3.94 

3.615 

News  Corp.  Ltd.  (c) 

37.875 

41.375 

23.125 

(a)  Quotes  ate  in  Canadian  Dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  Pounds 

(c)  Quote  is  in  U.  S.  Dollars 

(d)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  January  24,  1992 

(e)  2  for  1  stock  split  -  June  15, 1992 

Prepated  for  E6iP  by  Wertheim  Schrodet  &  Company  Inc. 

California  high  court  ponders 

two  open  meeting  law  cases 

THE  CALIFORNIA  SUPREME  Court,  which  has  never  is¬ 

sued  an  opinion  on  the  state’s  open  meeting  law  since  it  was 
enacted  nearly  40  years  ago,  is  currently  considering  two  cases 

involving  the  statute  known  as  the  Brown  Act. 

Most  recently,  the  court  ordered  a  review  of  a  case  involving 

Freedom  Newspapers  versus  the  board  of  the  Orange  County 

Employee  Retirement  System.  A  state  appellate  court  held 

that  the  board’s  several  committees,  even  without  a  quorum 

present,  were  nonetheless  subject  to  the  open  meeting  law. 

Earlier,  the  high  court  had  voted  to  consider  a  case  in  which 

a  plaintiff  in  a  suit  against  the  city  of  Palmdale  challenged  the 

city  Council’s  failure  to  announce  that  it  was  seeking  the  ad¬ 

vice  of  its  city  attorney,  who  gave  his  opinion  in  a  memo  rather 


New  York,  N.Y.  10011 


WRITER'S  WORKSHOP 


by  Jack  Hart 

Taking  that  long  first  step 


1 1  does  far  more  work  rhan  most  read- 
ers  suspect.  It’s  often  the  writer’s  tough¬ 
est  challenge,  and  it’s  the  most  critical 
passage  in  almost  any  piece  of  writing. 

It’s  the  lead,  of  course,  the  brutal  first 
hurdle  that  bars  the  way  to  the  nirvana 
Dorothy  Parker  had  in  mind  when  she 
said  she  hated  writing,  but  loved  having 
written. 

Most  writers  know  they  live  or  die  on 
their  leads,  and  they  agonize  over  those 
first  few  lines  because  a  good  lead  must 
do  so  many  things  at  once. 

A  good  lead  hooks  readers  immedi¬ 
ately,  drawing  them  into  the  story  with  a 
crafty  succession  of  enticements.  A  lead 
that  lags  for  an  instant  risks  losing  read¬ 
ers  forever. 

But  a  lead  must  also  do  some  real 
work.  Readers  recognize  literary  hot  air 
as  empty  promise.  Fancy  verbal  footwork 
just  won’t  substitute  for  solid  informa¬ 
tion  that  engages  reader  interest. 

Finally,  a  good  lead  provides  an  orga¬ 
nizing  principle  for  the  entire  piece, 
which  is  why  John  McPhee  said  an  effec¬ 
tive  lead  is  a  “flashlight  shining  down 
into  the  story.” 

The  most  direct  way  to  snag  reader 
interest  is  with  a  simple  summary  of  sto¬ 
ry  content.  Readers  scan  the  summary 
and  decide  whether  the  material  is  rele¬ 
vant  to  their  lives.  Such  a  summary  is,  of 
course,  a  straight-news  lead. 

Summary  leads  succeed  to  the  extent 
that  they  clearly  describe  the  main 
thrust  of  what  follows.  They  fail  when 
they  focus  on  something  other  than  the 
most  important  point,  which  is  what  we 

(Hart,  a  reporter,  editor  and  journalism 
school  professor,  is  the  staff  develop¬ 
ment  director  and  writing  coach  at  The 
Oregonian.  He  welcomes  comments  and 
published  examples  —  identified  by  pub¬ 
lication,  date  and  page  —  at  1320  S.W. 
Broadway,  Portland,  Ore.,  97201 .) 


mean  when  we  talk  about  missing  the 
lead.  Or  when  they  express  the  central 
idea  in  a  way  that  makes  no  connection 
with  the  lives  of  readers.  Or  when  they 
are  so  vague  that  they  give  readers  no 
clear  idea  about  what  follows.  Or  when 
they  are  filled  with  detail  that  obscures 
the  overview  readers  need  before  they 
can  make  up  their  minds  about  reading 
the  story. 

Less  direct  ways  of  grabbing  reader  in¬ 
terest  include  a  whole  kit  bag  filled  with 
literary  devices  we  writers  have  been  de¬ 
veloping  since  we  started  painting  on 
rocks. 

We  can  foreshadow,  which  creates 
dramatic  tension  by  suggesting  some¬ 
thing  significant  is  about  to  happen: 
“The  wheels  lifted  from  the  ground,  and 
the  plane  banked  to  the  north.  Gibson 
scarcely  noticed  the  barely  audible 
whine  in  Engine  No.  2.” 

Or  we  might  do  what  filmmakers 
sometimes  accomplish  with  music  that 
creates  an  ominous  sense  of  imminent 
action.  “The  door  opened  with  a  creak. 
In  the  darkness  outside,  she  saw  the  dim 
outline  of  a  human  figure.” 

^^^r  we  can  seize  on  an  interesting 
dramatic  detail  (“She  saw  the  knife 
first .  .  .  ),  or  sketch  an  involving  scene 
(“The  river  curved  past  the  front  of  the 
shack,  eating  away  at  the  crumbling 
bank”)  or  launch  a  sequence  of  events 
readers  will  want  to  see  through  to 
some  kind  of  conclusion  (“He  threw 
open  the  door  and  jumped  from  the 
plane”)  or  tease  with  a  pronoun  that 
lacks  an  antecedent  (“It’s  the  critical 
passage  in  any  piece  of  writing”).  A 
hundred  different  strategies  will  do  the 
job. 

But  none  will  succeed  unless  it  of¬ 
fers  something  of  substance.  The  least 
engaging  leads  describe  mundane  ac¬ 
tivities,  bog  down  in  insider  informa¬ 
tion  that  has  no  apparent  application 


to  the  lives  of  readers,  contain  no 
promise  of  exciting  material  to  follow 
or  say  essentially  nothing.  They’re  the 
kind  of  leads  that  cause  readers  to  ask, 
“So  what?” 

D 

i^Put  they  don’t  hype  dull  stories  ei¬ 
ther.  A  successful  lead  is  both  substan¬ 
tive  AND  honest.  It  doesn’t  describe  a 
“clash”  that  turns  out  to  be  a  calm  dis¬ 
cussion.  It  won’t  make  a  huge  fuss  about 
a  remote  danger.  What  it  promises,  it 
delivers. 

And  it  delivers  for  the  writer,  too.  A 
strong  lead  zeroes  in  on  the  story’s 
theme  and  thereby  establishes  the  fun¬ 
damental  organizing  principle  for  every¬ 
thing  that  follows. 

That  cures  a  lot  of  ills.  Failure  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  what  a  story  means  produces 
both  a  bad  lead  and  hard  writing.  How 
can  you  judge  your  lead  unless  you  un¬ 
derstand  your  central  point?  And  how 
can  you  cruise  through  the  writing  un¬ 
less  you  know  where  you  want  to  go? 

Writers  who  constantly  struggle 
with  their  leads  have  invariably  ne¬ 
glected  essential  early  stages  of  the 
writing  process.  They  set  out  to  write 
about  broad,  unformed  topics  rather 
than  focused  ideas.  They  fail  to  arrive 
at  a  concrete  theme  statement  that 
helps  direct  their  reporting.  They  take 
little  or  no  time  to  organize  their  notes 
and  construct  a  simple  outline  for  their 
stories. 

Which  explains  how  the  lead  can 
overwhelm.  It’s  far  more  than  a  few  key¬ 
strokes.  It  incorporates,  in  fact,  all  the 
hard  thinking  that  goes  into  planning 
and  organizing  the  entire  story.  That’s 
why  McPhee  also  said  that  once  you 
write  the  lead,  you’ve  done  90%  of  the 
work. 

Little  wonder  that  prospect  of  writing 
a  simple  line  or  two  can  intimidate  the 
best  of  us,  or  that  the  first  step  is  often 
the  longest  of  the  whole  journey.  BE^P 
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NEWS 


9  Family  Feud  Leads  to 
Newspaper  Sale 

The  bitter  dispute  between  the  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Effingham  (Ill.)  Daily  News 
and  his  daughter — whom  he  fired  as  as¬ 
sistant  publisher — has  led  to  the  sale  of 
the  12,849-circulation  evening  paper. 

10  Access  in  Jeopardy? 

A  proposal  by  the  Department  of  Jus¬ 
tice  regarding  administration  of  the 
death  penalty  in  federal  cases  could  reg¬ 
ulate  journalists’  access  to  federal  pris¬ 
oners  facing  execution. 


1  1  Reporting  on  Death 

Each  day,  Rio’s  O  Povo  na  Rua  publish¬ 
es  a  gruesome  photo  display  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  day’s  murder  victims.  One  of  Rio’s 
most  popular  daily  newspapers,  it  cov¬ 
ers  everything  from  street  children  exe¬ 
cutions  to  the  run-of-the-mill  jealous 
lover  slaying. 

1 2  Threats 

Some  San  Diego  County  weeklies  have 
received  a  series  of  hate  letters  purport¬ 
edly  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 

SECTIONS 

2  1  Circulation — Bay  area  papers 
unite  to  stave  off  rack  ordinance. 

22  Advertising/Promotion — Neivs- 
papers  examine  switch  to  one  order/one 
bill;  Flexible  ad  rates  bring  in  election  ad 
dollars. 

24  News  Tech — Both  sides  claim  vic¬ 
tory  in  lawsuit  verdict;  Du  Pont,  Volt 
end  Camex  negotiations;  N.Y.  Times, 
machinists  reach  agreement. 

28  Syndicates/News  Services — 
Comics  are  not  just  for  comics  sections. 

33  Classified 


Page  12  California  Klan? 


Page  14  Election  coverage  survey 


DEPARTMENTS 

2  Calendar 

2  Stock  Tables 

3  Writer’s  Workshop 

The  lead:  It  does  far  more  work  than 
most  readers  suspect.  It’s  often  the 
writer’s  toughest  challenge,  and  it’s  the 
most  critical  passage  in  almost  any  piece 
of  writing. 

6  Editorial 

7  Letters  to  the  Editor 
Electricity  for  newspapers. 

7  Newspaperdom 

20  Newspeople  in  the  News 

27  Book  Reviews 

A  layman’s  guide  to  reporting  demo¬ 
graphics;  An  international  perspective 
on  the  minority  media;  A  bible  of  cam¬ 
paign  spending. 

40  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

As  increasing  numbers  of  people  in  the 
“mainstream”  media  come  out  as  les¬ 
bians  and  gay  men,  one  journalist  says 
she  finds  herself  in  the  opposite  position: 
a  straight  woman  working  for  a  gay  news¬ 
paper. 
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Training  often  begins  before  a  press  is  built.  It  continues  in  our  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
plant  where  your  crews  work  with  us  on  the  assembly  floor  to  learn  the  press 
bottom-up  and  inside-out.  Then  we  go  to  your  fecility  to  train  crews  in  maintenance, 
press  operation  and  other  requirements.  Training  doesn’t  end  when  your  press  goes 
on  edition.  Our  23  trainers  and  support  personnel  are  available  whenever  they’re 
needed  to  blend  hands-on  and  classroom  instruction  with  custom  video,  printed  and 
interactive  material  to  speed  learning.  Only  the  industry  leader  provides  this  level  of 
support.  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  -  The  Americas,  Rockwell  International. 
Phone:  708-850-5600.  Fax:  708-850-6310. 
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Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
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Pressure  from  advertisers 

IT  REALLY  ISN’T  news  that  advertisers  have  pressured  more  than  90%  of  U.S. 
newspapers  to  change  or  kill  stories,  according  to  a  recent  study  by  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Journalism.  It  would  seem  to  be  a  reasonable  guess  that  every 
U.S.  newspaper  has  felt  such  pressure  at  some  time  in  the  past. 

The  news  from  the  study  is  that  only  one-third  of  the  newspapers  caved  in  to 
those  pressures,  and  most  of  those  were  small  circulation  papers  where  the  economic 
consequences  of  losing  advertising  would  be  greatest. 

One  of  the  most  important  findings  of  the  study  is  that  the  vast  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  editors  believe  they  are  doing  their  jobs  well  in  spite  of  these  pressures.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  question  about  whether  newspapers  “seldom  run  stories  which  advertis¬ 
ers  would  find  critical,”  85%  of  the  editors  disagreed,  indicating  that  they  felt  for  the 
most  part  they  are  doing  their  job. 

Most  enlightened  editors  today  appreciate  the  importance  and  value  of  advertis¬ 
ing  but  we  believe  this  comment  from  an  unnamed  editor,  or  some  version  of  it,  is 
what  can  be  expected  from  most  editors; 

“Advertisers  try  to  influence  us  constantly  with  their  attacks  of  grumbling,  and  in¬ 
evitably  they  win  minor  victories,  but,  on  the  issues  that  matter,  we  still  tell  them  all 
to  go  to  hell  and  we  still  get  away  with  it.” 


Environmental  reporting 

THE  RISKS  TO  their  health  that  reporters  face  on  the  environmental  beat  were 
graphically  spelled  out  in  a  recent  session  of  the  Society  of  Professional  journalists. 
Many  of  them  place  themselves  in  danger  unnecessarily,  and  perhaps  innocently,  at 
the  scene  of  chemical  spills  or  environmental  ha2ards. 

Some  good  advice  was  handed  out  along  with  the  warnings.  Reporters  on  the  en¬ 
vironmental  beat  should  get  copies  of  “Covering  Hazardous  Materials  Emergencies: 
Important  Tips  for  Reporters  and  News  Crews”  distributed  by  the  Washington,  D.C.- 
based  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 

If  the  reporters  do  not  receive  copies,  their  editors  should  request  a  supply,  and 
everyone  should  read  them. 


Sales  taxes 


A  THREE-JUDGE  panel  of  Pennsylvania’s  Commonwealth  Court  has  upheld  the 
state’s  6%  sales  tax  on  magazines.  There  is  no  similar  tax  on  newspaper  sales,  and 
magazines  opposed  the  tax  on  the  grounds  that  newspapers  and  magazines  have  the 
same  content  and  should  be  treated  the  same. 

Well,  not  exactly.  One  of  the  judges  points  out  the  differences  in  format  and  fre¬ 
quency. 

Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  a  sales  tax  on  either  newspapers,  magazines  and/or 
books  is  a  tax  on  information,  knowledge  and  learning  and  should  not  be  permitted 
in  this  country.  All  media  should  unite  to  oppose  these  taxes  wherever  they  exist. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Electricity  for  newspapers 


WHILE  THE  NEW  York  Times’ deci¬ 
sion  to  build  its  new  printing  plant  in 
the  borough  of  Queens  is  a  major  coup 
for  New  York  City  (E&P,  Nov.  21 ),  the 
Times  is  not  the  first  city  newspaper  to 
benefit  from  the  “Power  for  Jobs”  pro¬ 
gram  developed  by  New  York  Power  Au¬ 
thority  chairman  Richard  M.  Flynn. 

In  September  1990,  we  approved  an 
allocation  of  low-cost  power  to  the  New 
York  Post  as  part  of  the  effort  to  insure 
the  paper’s  survival.  In  return  for  the 
power,  which  saves  the  Post  about 
$400,000  a  year,  the  paper  has  protected 
more  than  700  jobs. 

Two  allocations  to  Newsday  on  Long 
Island,  one  of  which  is  awaiting  final 
approval,  will  help  to  protect  a  total  of 
more  than  2,500  jobs,  with  annual  sav¬ 
ings  of  about  $580,000  in  electricity 
costs.  The  pending  allocation  is  for  a 
new  data  processing  center  that  will 
serve  the  Times  Mirror  Co.’s  East 
Coast  publications,  including  the  Balti¬ 
more  Sun  and  three  Connecticut  pa¬ 
pers,  the  Hartford  Courant,  The  Advo- 


Newspaperdonh 

50  YIARS  AGO  .  .  .  Sixty- 
three  daily  newspapers  were  suspend¬ 
ed  during  1942 — a  record  for  a  12- 
month  period.  War  conditions  forced 
many  actions  citing  materials  and  la¬ 
bor  shortages  as  well  as  rising  costs. 
Many  reduced  to  a  weekly  or  semi¬ 
weekly  cycle. 

A  sharp  increase  in  war  coverage 
from  North  Africa  materialized  with 
transmissions  from  a  new  Army  Sig¬ 
nal  Corps  radio  station  in  Algiers. 
The  daily  file  increased  from  about 
800  words  to  3,000  words  and  would 
increase  to  10,000.  Newspaper  and 
press  association  correspondents 
were  still  filing  through  London,  as 
they  had  previously,  duplicating  the 
file  because  of  lack  of  faith  in  the 
new  transmission. 

From  Editor  &  PubUsher 
January  9, 1943 


cate  in  Stamford  and  Greenwich  Time. 

On  the  broadcast  side,  we  supply 
power  to  ABC  Television  and  NBC  in 
New  York  City  as  part  of  city-state  pack¬ 
ages  that  have  kept  a  total  of  about  2,100 
jobs  in  the  city. 

The  electricity  for  the  newspapers  and 
networks  comes  from  the  Power  Author¬ 
ity’s  upstate  James  A.  FitzPatrick  Nuclear 
Power  Plant. 

Stephen  Shoenholz 

(Shoenholz  is  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  New  York  Power  Authority.) 

Correction 

IN  A  FULL-page  ad  for  the  Newspaper 
Food  Editors  &  Writers  Association 
(E&P,  Oct.  24)  two  honors  in  the  1992 
awards  competition  were  switched. 

In  the  Series  category  for  newspapers 
under  200,000  circulation,  the  second- 
place  winner  should  have  been  listed  as 
Jann  Malone  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
TimeS'Dispatch.  The  third-place  winner 
should  have  been  listed  as  Belinda 
Hulin-Salkin  of  the  Florida  Times- 
Union. 


Two  Cheers 

TWO  CHEERS  TO  you  for  your  Nov. 
28  full-page  report  on  Geneva  Over- 
holser’s  speech  at  the  USC  School  of 
Journalism. 

But  may  I  remonstrate  a  bit?  A  savior 
comes  and  preaches  the  truth,  and  you 
ridicule  her  in  60  point  type  —  “Here 
We  Go  Again!” 

Raymond  M.  Foote 

(Foote  is  assistant  publisher,  American 
Journal,  Westbrook,  Maine.) 

AUtalk 

YOUR  HEAD  “HERE  We  Go  Again!” 
concerning  Geneva  Overholser  in  your 
Nov.  28  issue  strikes  me  as  especially  ap¬ 
propriate. 

Some  years  ago,  I  was  assigned  the 
seat  next  to  her  in  the  long  flight  from 
New  York  to  Helsinki.  She  talked  all 
night.  The  next  day,  when  we  went  on 
to  what  was  then  Leningrad  as  part  of  a 
seven-city  National  Conference  of  Edi¬ 
torial  Writers  tour  of  Russia  and  Siberia, 
she  was  still  talking. 

Her  strident  and  skewed  comments 
about  objectivity  and  “fancy  stenogra¬ 
phers”  make  just  as  much  sense. 

Bernard  M.  Bour 

(Bour  is  editor  of  editorials,  San  Mateo 
(Calif.)  Times.) 


X  use  Religious  News 
Service  copy  for  my  own 
background,  ideas  and 
sources.  The  depth  is  always 
there  for  me.  RNS  makes  my 
job  much  easier.” 

—  Gayle  White,  religion  writer,  Atlanta  Journal  & 
Constitution.  "Religion  Reporter  of  the  Year"  (Religion 
Newswriters  Assn.,  1992) 


RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE 

Religion  Reporting  for  the  '90s 
Coiiimentarv  •Nevv.s  •Features 


For  details:  Pat  Vance  at  212-727-4810  or  800-972-3550;  fax:  212-645-3949 
The  New  York  Times  Syndicate,  130  5th  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10011 
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AWARDS  COMPETITION 


Editor  &Publisher  magazine  and  the  International 
Newspaper  Marketing  Association  annually  recognize 
excellence  in  newspaper  marketing  through  the  E&P/INMA 
Marketing  Awards  Competition.  This  competition,  now  in  its 
58th  year,  is  designed  to  showcase  the  best  efforts  of 
professionals  working  in  all  disciplines  of  newspaper 
marketing. 

By  entering  your  department’s  work,  you  are  providing 
recognition  for  your  staffs  efforts,  and  you  are  contributing 
your  ideas  to  the  newspaper  industry,  as  executives  from 
around  the  world  search  for  the  finest  ways  to  accomplish 
their  marketing  goals. 

Entries  must  be  submitted  in  one  of  four  circulation  groups: 

•  Newspapers  under  50,000  •  Newspapers  100,000  -  200,000 

•  Newspapers  50,000  - 100,000  •  Newspapers  over  200,000 


DEADLINE  for  ENTRIES:  JANUARY  29, 1993 
TO  ENTER:  Call  E&P  at  {212)  675-4380  or  INMA  at  (703)  476-4662 
to  receive  a  complete  entry  packet 

- ENTRY  CATEGORIES - 


IN-PAPER  PROMOTION 

1.  In-paper  Promotion:  Circulation 

In-paper  advertisements  to  promote  circulation  sales. 

2.  In-paper  promotion:  Display  Advertising 
In-paper  advertisements  published  to  promote  display 
advertising  sales. 

3.  In-paper  Promotion:  Classified  Advertising 

In-paper  advertisements  to  promote  classified  advertising  sales. 

4.  In-paper  Promotion:  Public  Relations 

In-paper  advertisements  to  promote  a  public  relations,  community 
service  or  special  activity. 

5.  In-paper  Promotion:  Editorial 

In-paper  advertisements  to  promote  the  editorial  product  or  a 
specific  feature  or  writer. 


PRINTED  MATERIALS 

6.  Printed  Materials:  Circulation 

Printed  materials  used  to  promote  circulation  sales. 

7.  Printed  Materials:  Advertising 

Printed  Materials  used  to  promote  advertising  sales. 

8.  Printed  Materials:  Public  Relations 

Printed  materials  used  to  promote  a  public  relations  activity, 
community  service  or  special  event. 

OUTSIDE  MEDIA 

9.  Outside  Publications 

Advertisements  that  have  appeared  in  publications  other  than 
your  own  paper  to  promote  circulation,  advertising  sales  or 
editorial  product. 
lOl  Radio  Promotion 

Radio  commercials  used  to  market  the  newspaper. 


11.  Television  Promotion 

Television  commercials  used  to  market  the  newspaper. 

12.  Outdoor/Point-of-Purchase  /Display 

Outdoor,  point-of-purchase  and  display  materials  used  to  market 
the  paper. 

13.  Multi-Media  Promotion 

Campaigns  using  a  minimum  of  two  advertising  media  to 
market  the  newspaper. 


MARKETING  MATERIALS 

14.  Newspaper  Research/Data  Books 

Material  used  to  prepare  and  present  statistics;  information  and 
research  findings. 

15.  Advertising  Sales  Presentations 

Sales  presentations  using  multi-image ,  audio,  video,  film  and 
other  formats. 


PR/INTERNAL  AFFAIRS 

16.  Public  Relations  Programs  and  Events 

Public  relations,  sponsorship  or  special  events  presented  by  the 
newspaper. 

17.  Community  Service/Education 

Community  service  events,  newspaper-in-education  programs, 
fundraisers  literacy  programs,  etc.  sponsored  by  the  paper. 

18.  Internal  Communications 

Communications  designed  for  newspaper  employees,  carriers, 
agents  and  distributors. 

19.  Premiums/Incentives 

Items  developed  by  the  newspaper  as  a  giveaway  or  for  sale  to 
readers. 


Every  Saturday  since  1884 
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Family  Feud  Leads 
to  Newspaper’s  Sale 

Father-daughter  rift  forces  sale  of  Effingham  (III)  Daily  News 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

THE  BITTER  DISPUTE  between  the 
publisher  of  the  Effingham  (III.)  Daily 
News  and  his  daughter  —  whom  he 
fired  as  assistant  publisher  —  has  led  to 
the  sale  of  the  12,849'Circulation 
evening  paper. 

Ithaca,  N.Y.'based  Park  Communi¬ 
cations  bought  the  Daily  News  and  its 
Weekly  Advertiser  shopper  in  a  Dec. 
29  transaction  with  publisher  Joseph 
E.  McNaughton,  who  owned  43%  of 
the  paper,  McNaughton’s  daughter  Jo 
Ann  McNaughton-Kade,  who  owned 
20.5%,  and  other  McNaughton  family 
members. 

The  paper  had  been  in  the  Me- 
Naughton  family  for  three  generations. 

No  terms  will  be  released,  said  Robert 
J.  Rossi,  vice  president/newspapers  for 
Park. 

The  sale  was  an  unsurprising  coda  to 
a  tangled  dispute  that  arose  as  much 
from  two  very  different  journalism 
philosophies  as  from  family  emotions. 

Beginning  last  year,  there  were  increas¬ 
ing  complaints  about  Daily  News  cover¬ 
age  voiced  by  some  business  people  in  the 
small  —  population  11,651  —  but  region¬ 
ally  important  town  of  Effingham,  which 
is  about  100  miles  east  of  St.  Louis. 

A  group  of  downtown  business  peo¬ 
ple  formed  an  organization  called  the 
Community  Support  Group,  which 
complained  that  the  Daily  News  had 
grown  “sensationalistic”  under  the  lead¬ 
ership  of  Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade, 
her  husband,  executive  editor  Chris 
Kade,  and  Peter  Kotz,  a  32-year-old  who 
previously  had  worked  only  on  alterna¬ 
tive  papers. 

These  business  leaders  were  particu¬ 
larly  upset  by  the  paper’s  reporting  about 
the  circumstances  of  the  death  of  a  man 
who  had  checked  himself  into  the  emer¬ 
gency  room  of  the  locally  respected  St. 


Anthony  Hospital  with  an  apparently 
minor  self-inflicted  wound. 

In  a  series  of  stories  and  editorials,  th*- 
paper  contended  the  hospital  had  violat¬ 
ed  state-required  procedures  that  might 
have  saved  the  man’s  life. 

Critics,  however,  said  the  stories  had 
crossed  the  line  between  objective  jour¬ 
nalism  and  irresponsible  advocacy. 

Their  complaints  were  largely  disre¬ 
garded  by  the  Kades  and  Kotz,  who  con¬ 
tended  the  business  leaders  wanted  the 
Daily  News  to  return  to  a  snoozy,  boost- 
erish  paper. 

However,  when  the  paper  published  a 
graphic  account  of  a  sexual  assault,  the 
complaints  found  a  sympathetic  ear  in 
Joseph  McNaughton. 


Within  a  few  days,  Jo  Ann  Mc¬ 
Naughton-Kade  and  Chris  Kade  were 
reinstated,  although  Peter  Kotz  was  gone 
for  good. 

Under  protest,  McNaughton-Kade 
said,  the  staff  was  forced  to  soften  its 
news  coverage. 

That  brought  no  reconciliation,  how¬ 
ever,  and  in  October  McNaughton  fired 
his  daughter  and  son-in-law  again  —  re¬ 
portedly  angered  by  a  front-page  article 
noting  that  the  Illinois  Press  Association 
had  given  the  Daily  News  its  community 
service  award  for  stories  the  elder  Mc¬ 
Naughton  had  disdained. 

Talks  on  selling  the  paper  followed 
soon  after. 

Park  Communication’s  Rossi  said  the 


The  sale  was  an  unsurprising  coda  to  a  tangled 
dispute  that  arose  as  much  from  two  very  different 
journalism  philosophies  as  from  family  emotions. 


The  73-year-old  publisher,  who  also 
owns  several  radio  stations,  had  left  day- 
to-day  control  of  the  paper  to  the 
younger  generation  since  1985. 

Then,  last  Aug.  29,  he  went  to  the 
home  of  the  Kades  and  fired  them  and 
managing  editor  Kotz. 

However,  the  dismissals  created  a 
family  furor  and  a  public  embarassment. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  —  in  a  story 
headlined  “Honey,  I  Fired  the  Kids”  — 
reported  that  McNaughton’s  wife  had 
thrown  him  out  of  the  house  upon  hear¬ 
ing  of  the  firings  and  that  the  publisher 
was  forced  to  live  above  the  garage  of  a 
relative  for  several  days. 

In  addition,  the  Kades  found  allies  in 
stock-holding  cousins  who  opposed  the 
firings. 


family  dispute  had  not  presented  any 
problems  in  the  purchase  of  the  Daily 
News. 

“I’ve  known  Joe  McNaughton  for  a 
long  time,”  he  said.  “We  consider  him 
certainly  a  fine  newspaperman,  a  fine 
communications  man.  While  I  know 
they  had  some  family  problems,  it  really 
didn’t  present  any  problems  for  us  at 
all.” 

Rossi  said  that  he  had  not  seen  any 
evidence  that  Daily  News  coverage  had 
been  softened  because  of  complaints  by 
business  people. 

“I  don’t  know  why  she  said  that.  It 
might  have  been  an  emotional  outburst,” 
he  said. 

“All  we  want  is  to  play  the  news 
straight  and  cover  everything  we  can,” 
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Rossi  added.  “We  don’t  buckle  under 
pressure;  that’s  not  our  style.” 

Rossi  said  that  Park  was  attracted  by 
the  “excellent  market”  and  geographical 
position  of  Effingham. 

Joseph  McNaughton,  who  was  not 
quoted  in  the  small  front-page  article 
announcing  the  sale,  did  not  return 
phone  messages  for  comment. 

Jo  Ann  McNaughton-Kade  and  Chris 
Kade  could  not  be  reached,  but  Chicago 
Tribune  Tempo  editor  James  Warren,  in 
his  Sunday  Watch  column,  reported  that 
the  pair,  along  with  fired  managing  edi¬ 
tor  Peter  Kotz,  are  buying  Columbus 
(Ohio)  Alive,  an  alternative  paper  now 
in  bankruptcy.  BE^P 


Reuters  decentralizes 
New  York  operations 

REUTERS  AMERICA  INC.  is  moving 
the  300  employees  from  its  New  York 
headquarters  at  1700  Broadway  to  other 
offices. 

“No  final  decisions  have  been  made, 
but  most  of  the  300  will  move  to  other 
offices  in  New  York  City,”  said  Reuters 
America  president  Brian  Vaughan. 

Vaughan  said  the  compay  had  not  de¬ 
cided  how  many  employees  to  move  out 
of  New  York,  where  it  employs  over  700 
people  in  several  offices. 

Part  of  continuing  effort  to  move  op¬ 
erations  closer  to  customers,  the  changes 
could  relocate  editorial,  marketing  and 
administrative  employees. 

The  moves,  planned  for  sometime 
this  year,  call  for  Reuters  to  vacate  its 
current  1700  Broadway  offices  and  es¬ 
tablish  a  new  U.S.  headquarters  office  in 
New  York. 

Reuters  America  is  the  U.S.  subsidiary  of 
British-based  Reuters  Holdings  PLC  and 
employs  2,200  people  in  the  Americas. 

Sixth  novel  by 
Albany  editor 

A  NEW  NOVEL  by  Daniel  Lynch,  man¬ 
aging  editor/news  of  the  Albany,  N.Y., 
Times  Union,  has  been  published  by 
Walker  and  Co.,  New  York. 

Yellow,  a  fictional  account  of  New 
York  newspapering  during  the  yellow 
journalism  era  nearly  a  century  ago,  is 
Lynch’s  sixth  novel.  Lynch,  a  12-year 
veteran  of  the  Times  Union  was  former¬ 
ly  Queens  editor  of  Long  Island-based 
Newsday  and  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer’s 
political  writer. 


Proposed  death  penalty 
regulations  could  affect 
access  by  journalists 


by  Debra  Qersh 

A  PROPOSAL  BY  the  Department  of 
Justice  regarding  administration  of  the 
death  penalty  in  federal  cases  could  reg¬ 
ulate  journalists’  access  to  federal  pris¬ 
oners  facing  execution. 

Designed  to  guide  government  attor¬ 
neys,  the  U.S.  Marshall’s  Service,  and 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  in  execut¬ 
ing  death  orders  in  federal  cases,  the 
rules  are  “necessary  to  ensure  orderly 
implementation  of  death  sentences,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
proposal. 

The  rules,  which  establish  lethal  in¬ 
jection  as  the  standard  for  federal  execu¬ 
tions,  were  necessitated  by  a  1972  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  that  stated  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  death  penalty  in  federal 
cases  was  not  a  violation  of  the  Eighth 
Amendment  prohibition  of  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment,  according  to  An¬ 
nette  Gordon,  a  public  affairs  specialist 
for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

Gordon  explained  that  federal  cases 
involving  espionage  by  a  member  of  the 
armed  forces,  aircraft  piracy,  and  “killing 
associated  with  continuing  criminal  en¬ 


in  1988  that  allows  juries  to  impose  the 
death  penalty  for  a  felony  drug  offense, 
but  the  first  person  convicted  under  that 
law,  Alexander  Cooper,  was  sentenced 
by  the  jury  to  life  imprisonment,  she 
added. 

The  DoJ  proposal  includes  regula¬ 
tions  governing  the  time,  place  and 
method  of  execution,  as  well  as  “other 
execution  procedures.”  It  is  in  those 
“other”  procedures  that  media  access 
would  be  regulated. 

The  proposal  states,  in  part,  that  “Be¬ 
ginning  seven  days  before  the  designated 
date  of  execution,  the  prisoner  shall 
have  access  only  to  his  spiritual  advisers 
[not  to  exceed  two],  his  defense  attor¬ 
neys,  members  of  his  family,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  and  employees  of  the  institution. 

“Upon  approval  of  the  director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  warden 
may  grant  access  to  such  other  proper 
persons  as  the  prisoner  may  request.” 

In  addition,  the  rules  list  persons  to 
be  present  at  the  execution,  including 
no  more  than  10  journalists  selected  by 
the  warden. 

The  rules  also  state  that  “No  photo¬ 
graphic  or  other  visual  or  audio  record¬ 


The  rule  regarding  selection  by  the  warden 
of  journalists  who  may  be  present  at  the  execution 
‘invites  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  how  a  reporter 
or  the  press  generally  has  covered  the  official  or 
events  at  the  prison.” 


terprise”  qualify  for  the  death  penalty 
under  these  regulations. 

Until  recently,  there  had  been  no  one 
sentenced  under  these  charges,  so  the  is¬ 
sue  was  moot.  The  last  federal  execution 
was  in  1963,  Gordon  said. 

There  currently  is  only  one  inmate 
who  has  been  sentenced  under  the  fed¬ 
eral  death  penalty  statue,  David  Ronald 
Chandler,  who  is  being  held  in  an  Al¬ 
abama  state  facility  after  having  been 
convicted  of  ordering  the  murder  of  a 
police  informant.  Chandler  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  in  1991,  Gordon  said. 

In  addition,  a  federal  law  was  passed 


ing  of  the  execution  shall  be  permitted.” 

In  response,  the  Reporters  Commit¬ 
tee  for  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  Ra¬ 
dio-Television  News  Directors  Associa¬ 
tion  objected  to  those  points,  calling 
them  “arbitrary  and  open  to  abuse.” 

The  section  dealing  with  press  access, 
they  stated,  “gives  the  warden  and  the 
director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
unbridled  power  to  control  access  to 
prisoners  under  a  death  sentence  with¬ 
out  setting  forth  any  standards  within 
which  to  exercise  this  power. 


(See  Regulations  on  page  32) 
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Reporting  on  Death 

O  Povo  offers  the  true  face  of  violence  in  Rio  —  without  the  sheet 


by  Richard  Miller 


Editorfi^Publisher  •  January  9,  1993 


One  of  Rio's  most  popular  daily  newspapers  with  80,000  readers,  O  Povo  covers  every¬ 
thing  from  street  children  executions  and  drug  dealer  rubouts  to  the  run-of-the-mill 
jealous  lover  slaying. 


SEARCHING  FOR  A  double  homicide 
in  a  poor  suburb  of  Rio  where  there  are 
no  street  signs,  the  O  Povo  na  Rua  team 
just  followed  residents  who  casually 
pointed  the  way  to  the  bodies. 

Up  ahead,  lying  amidst  the  garbage 
on  a  highway  off-ramp,  were  two  fly-cov¬ 
ered  corpses,  most  likely  executed  and 
dumped  by  drug  traffickers.  O  Povo  pho¬ 
tographer  Ranilton  Francisco  de  Lima 
got  out  of  the  car  and  started  shooting 
from  ever^  ..ngle.  With  his  camera  lens 
only  a  foot  away  from  the  bodies,  Lima 
got  close-ups  of  the  blood-stained  faces 
for  the  next  day’s  front  page. 

Each  day,  O  Povo  publishes  a  grue¬ 
some  photo  display  of  the  previous  day’s 
murder  victims.  One  of  Rio’s  most  popu¬ 
lar  daily  newspapers  with  80,000  readers, 
it  covers  everything  from  street  children 
executions  and  drug  dealer  rubouts  to 
the  run-of-the-mill  jealous  lover  slaying. 

“O  Povo’s  objective  is  not  to  be  sensa- 
tionalistic  and  shock  people,”  said  re¬ 
porter  Lucia  Tavares,  32.  “The  objective 
is  to  show  reality — a  reality  naked  and 
raw.” 

Death  is  O  Povo’s  specialty,  reporting 
on  the  murders  of  people  who  would  oth¬ 
erwise  be  forgotten.  Like  the  two  men  on 
the  off-ramp,  they  are  nameless,  found 
with  no  wallets  or  identity  cards.  Families 
might  never  know  of  their  deaths  if  it 
were  not  for  tomorrow’s  edition. 

“Life’s  difficult  in  Brazil,”  said  Lima 
standing  by  the  bodies.  With  monthly 
inflation  of  20%  and  the  minimum  wage 
at  $60  a  month,  “a  person  with  a  family 
can’t  afford  to  buy  milk  or  bread.  So  he 
gets  panicked  and  decides  to  turn  to  the 
easy  way,  crime,  but  his  life  ends  like 
this — what  you  see  here.” 

O  Povo  na  Rua  means  “The  People 
on  the  Street.”  It  covers  the  other  side  of 
life  in  Rio,  one  that  no  tourist  and  even 
many  residents  will  likely  ever  see. 
Though  only  five  or  so  miles  from  Rio’s 
affluent  South  Zone,  the  slums  of  Baixa- 
da  Fluminense  and  Iraja  seem  far  away 


(Miller  is  a  free-lance  writer  based  in 
South  America.) 


from  the  luxury  high-rises  and  mosaic- 
covered  sidewalks  of  Copacabana  and 
Ipanema. 

Managing  editor  Antonio  Carlos  said 
the  newspaper  is  devoted  to  showing  the 
level  of  violence  and  misery  on  the  out¬ 
skirts  of  Rio  that  usually  goes  unreported 
in  the  major  newspapers.  Their  mission 
is  to  show  a  reality  that  Brazil’s  privi¬ 
leged  class  would  just  as  soon  forget. 

“If  nobody  shows  it,  then  it  doesn’t 
exist,”  Carlos  said.  “Somebody  has  to 
show  it  and  denounce  it. 

“A  cadaver  on  the  front  page  is  a  bold 
statement,”  he  continued.  “We  don’t  show 
a  cadaver  covered  with  a  sheet,  because 
that  would  tone  down  the  impact.  You 
need  to  show  the  violence  the  way  it’s 
happening — a  cadaver  without  a  head,  a 
cadaver  without  arms,  a  cadaver  tortured, 
a  cadaver  burnt,  a  cadaver  mutilated.” 

Cadavers  are  surely  not  in  short  sup¬ 
ply  in  Greater  Rio.  Carlos  said  that  there 
are  an  average  of  20  to  25  murders  per 
day,  a  total  of  7,500  last  year — a  14% 
drop  from  the  previous  year,  according 
to  police. 


(See  O  Povo  on  page  31 ) 


O  Povo’s  readers  are  much  like  their 
subjects,  poor  and  uneducated.  It  is  also 
about  the  only  newspaper  low- income 
people  can  afford,  going  for  around  15^  a 
copy. 

Jane  Julia  Machade,  a  housekeeper, 
said  she  reads  it  because  “It  shows  the 
truth.  It  shows  the  daily  life  of  people 
that  the  other  papers  don’t  have  the 
courage  to  show.” 

O  Globo,  one  of  Rio’s  leading  newspa¬ 
pers  read  by  upper-  and  middle-class 
Brazilians,  focuses  almost  solely  on 
South  Zone  issues.  According  to  city  ed¬ 
itor  Augusto  Vieira,  his  paper  reports 
only  on  the  notable  murders  and  not  the 
daily  violence  because  it  does  not  inter¬ 
est  their  readers. 

“What  happens  in  the  South  Zone 
has  bigger  repercussions  than  whatever 
happens  in  the  poorest  areas  of  Rio,”  he 
said. 

Vieira  accused  O  Povo  of  shock  jour¬ 
nalism,  claiming  they  sometimes  actually 
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Threats 

San  Diego  County  weeklies  receive  series  of 
hate  letters  purportedly  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THREATENING  LETTERS  purporting 
to  be  from  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  were  sent 
to  San  Diego  County  weeklies,  one  of 
which  was  threatened  with  destruction. 

The  threats  became  reality  at  the 
Lemon  Grove  Review  when  a  rock  was 
hurled  through  the  window  of  a  building 
mistakenly  believed  to  house  the  paper. 

One  of  the  letters,  which  have  as¬ 
sailed  Jews,  blacks,  gays,  lesbians,  His¬ 
panic  “wetbacks,”  the  Catholic  Church 
and  the  Mafia,  was  received  by  the  San 
Diego  Jeivish  Times,  a  paper  that  was 
fire-bombed  in  1989,  apparently  by  one 
or  more  members  of  a  hate  group. 

Pete  Kaufman,  who  publishes  the  Re¬ 
view  and  two  other  community  weeklies 
in  the  county,  has  been  the  recipient  of 
nine  letters  since  early  September,  most 
of  them  signed  by  the  “Exalted  Cyclops 
of  the  Lemon  Grove  Ku  Klux  Klan.” 

One  communication,  which,  like  the 
others,  is  laden  with  grammatical  and 
spelling  errors,  demanded  that  Kaufman 
print  the  letter,  a  diatribe  against  the 
owner  of  a  video  shop  —  described  as 
Jewish  —  who  allegedly  deals  in  porno¬ 
graphic  materials. 

A  missive  dated  Dec.  1  railed  against 
“elitist  pure  Jews  at  the  top  who  work  in 
hand  with  the  Catholic  Church,  who 
actually  willfully  plan  the  downfall  of 
Western  Civilization.” 

Another  section  condemned  the 
“Italian  and  Mafia-controlled  Vatican” 
and  “Democratically  nigger-controlled 
New  York.” 

“They  attack  everybody  but  white 
Protestants,”  Kaufman  commented. 

Kaufman,  who  is  not  Jewish,  said  he 
blamed  the  first  few  letters  on  “just  an¬ 
other  whacko”  until  the  fifth  one  came 
wrapped  around  a  rock  hurled  through  a 
window  of  his  recently  vacated  office.  He 
and  his  small  staff  had  moved  out  of  the 
rented  quarters  and  are  now  publishing 
the  Review  from  his  home.  Kaufman  said 
the  move  was  unrelated  to  the  letters. 

KKK  graffiti  also  was  scrawled  on  the 
vacated  building. 

“The  message  said  that,  because  of  my 


The  Ku  Klux  FGarismen  pictured  above 
were  protecting  a  burning  cross  in  Hous¬ 


ton  last  June.  Members  of  the  Klan  in  the 
San  Diego  area  have  purportedly  been  ha¬ 
rassing  local  newspapers  with  threaten¬ 
ing  letters. 


failure  to  publish  its  previous  letters,  the 
local  Klan  had  held  a  tribunal  in  which 
they  found  me  guilty  of  various  things,” 
Kaufman  recalled. 

“Guilty  on  all  counts  for  your  negli¬ 
gence  and  downplayment  [sic]  of  the  is¬ 
sues,  thereby  increasing  the  accepted  in¬ 
solence  against  [sic]  our  Bible  and  Con¬ 
stitution,  not  to  mention  your  lack  of 
publishing  important  letters  . . .  the  sen¬ 
tence  is  DESTRUCTION!”  the  letter 
declared. 

One  letter  was  signed  but  Kaufman 
said  he  could  not  find  the  man’s  name  in 
the  phone  book  or  through  other 
sources,  including  the  sheriff’s  depart¬ 
ment.  Still  another  letter  was  signed  by 
“Your  friend  at  Beth  Jacob”  [a  local  syna¬ 
gogue],  who  suggested  that  Kaufman  “ap¬ 
pease”  the  Klan  by  publishing  its  letters. 

“It  was  so  obviously  a  fake  that  1  didn’t 
even  bother  checking  with  Beth  Jacob,” 
Kaufman  said.  “There  wasn’t  even  a  let¬ 
terhead  and  it  was  terribly  written.” 

Still,  Kaufman  is  taking  the  letters 
seriously. 


“Everybody  here  is  a  little  bit  con¬ 
cerned,”  he  told  E&P.  “I’ve  taken  pre¬ 
cautions  such  as  reporting  the  letters  to 
the  sheriff,  putting  a  grill  on  my  bal¬ 
cony  to  deflect  missiles,  and  getting  a 
fire  extinguisher.” 

Kaufman  replied,  in  a  sense,  to  the 
letters  with  a  Review  cartoon  headed 
“Cones  of  Sadness.”  The  drawing  shows 
a  dunce  cap,  an  upside  down,  melting 
ice  cream  cone,  and  a  pointed  Klan 
hood. 

In  an  editorial,  he  wrote,  “The  Review 
will  not  be  terrorized  into  publishing  the 
hate  messages  of  this  cowardly  group.” 

A  Klan-signed  letter  to  Gary  Rosen¬ 
berg,  publisher  of  the  Jewish  Times,  not¬ 
ed  that  awards  have  been  offered  for  the 
arrest  of  “me  and  my  colleagues”  and 
then  went  on,  “When  you  publish  our 
letter  and  condemn  [sic]  or  praise  it  you 
should  let  it  be  known  that  it  is  our  in¬ 
tent  to  kill  infiltrators  of  the  KKK.” 

The  Lemon  Grove  Review  and  the 
Jewish  Times  have  each  offered  a  $1,000 
reward  for  information  leading  to  the  ar¬ 
rest  and  conviction  of  anyone  on  hate- 
crime  charges. 

The  San  Diego  chapter  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League  (ADL)  reported  it  is 
not  aware  of  a  formal  Ku  Klux  Klan  group 
in  the  county  but  said  there  was  a  Klan 
unit  in  Lemon  Grove  several  years  ago. 

“There  is  no  way  to  know  who  they  are,” 
said  Rosenberg  in  reference  to  the  authors 
of  the  letters  to  the  Review  and  Jewish 
Times.  “It  could  be  an  individual  crackpot, 
a  publicity  seeker,  or  the  KKK  itself’ 

Local  ADL  director  Morris  Caputo,  in 
an  interview  with  the  Times,  said,  “The 
first  thing  the  ADL  recommends  is  that 
no  one  take  these  incidents  lightly.  You 
never  know  what  type  of  individual  or  in¬ 
dividuals  you’re  dealing  with.  The  very  fact 
that  there  already  has  been  violence 
against  what  was  thought  to  be  the  Lemon 
Grove  Review  is  an  indication  that  vio¬ 
lence  is  never  far  removed  from  the  ideo¬ 
logical  makeup  of  people  like  this.” 

In  recent  years,  various  churches  and 
synagogues  in  San  Diego  County,  in¬ 
cluding  Beth  Jacob,  have  been  desecrat¬ 
ed  with  KKK  and  Nazi  graffiti.  ■EiS’P 
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Home  Stretch 

Zuckerman  set  to  close  deal  to  acquire  New  York  Daily  News 
despite  the  lack  of  contact  with  the  Newspaper  Guild 


by  Qeorge  Qameau 

PUBLISHER  AND  REAL  estate  in¬ 
vestor  Mortimer  Zuckerman  was  prepar¬ 
ing  to  close  his  purchase  of  the  bankrupt 
New  York  Daily  News  late  in  the  week 
of  Jan.  3-9  despite  the  lack  of  a  contract 
with  the  paper’s  biggest  union,  the 
Newspaper  Guild. 

The  printers  union  became  the  ninth 
of  the  paper’s  10  unions  to  come  to 
terms  with  Zuckerman.  Only  the  Guild, 
representing  540  newsroom,  classified 
and  clerical  workers,  remains  without  a 
contract. 

Zuckerman,  who  also  owns  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  and  The  Atlantic, 
said  he  will  negotiate  with  the  Guild  af¬ 
ter  he  takes  over  the  paper  and  will  em¬ 
ploy  only  selected  Guild-represented 
workers. 

“In  essence  they  are  busting  us,”  said 
Guild  secretary-treasurer  Tom  Pennac- 
chio.  “We  are  not  going  to  roll  over  and 
die.” 

The  Guild  voted  Jan.  6  to  organize  a 
boycott  of  the  paper  and  of  Zuckerman’s 
other  businesses  if  he  carries  out  plans 
to  purge  Guild  workers. 

Zuckerman  has  asked  all  Guild-repre¬ 
sented  employees  to  apply  for  their  jobs. 
He  was  considering  which  Guild  work¬ 
ers  to  retain  and  planning  to  hire  new 
ones. 

In  a  complaint  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board,  the  Guild  has  accused 
Zuckerman  of  unfair  labor  practices  over 
the  re-application  scheme. 

Despite  three  months  of  negotiations, 
the  Guild  and  Zuckerman  have  dead¬ 
locked  over  the  publisher’s  plans  for 
overhauling  the  newsroom.  The  Guild 
argues  that  his  demands  to  expand  man¬ 
agement’s  hiring  and  firing  rights,  end¬ 
ing  traditional  union  job  security, 
amount  to  an  attack  on  the  union. 
Zuckerman  says  he  needs  the  leeway  so 
he  can  improve  the  news  product. 

The  sides  have  not  negotiated  in 
about  a  month,  and  no  talks  were  sched¬ 
uled  the  week  the  deal  was  expected  to 
close. 

In  an  effort  to  entice  Guild  members 


to  resign,  Zuckerman  has  sweetened  the 
contractual  two  weeks’  severance  per 
year  of  seniority  with  an  extra  half  a 
week. 

The  contract  with  the  printers  union. 
New  York  Typographical  Union  Local  6, 
came  after  an  appeals  court  allowed 
Zuckerman  to  ignore  lifetime  job  guar¬ 
antees  for  167  printers.  He  had  promised 
to  walk  away  from  the  paper  if  forced  to 
honor  the  1974  guarantees,  which  he 
said  cost  $10  million  a  year. 

The  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on 
Dec.  22  upheld  a  bankruptcy  court  rul¬ 
ing,  which  had  been  overturned  by  a 
U.S.  District  Court,  and  drove  the  two 
sides  back  to  the  bargaining  table. 

The  three-judge  appeals  panel  agreed 
with  Bankruptcy  Judge  Tina  Brozman 
that  167  obsolete  printers,  whose  prede¬ 


cessors  set  hot-lead  type,  should  not 
jeopardize  1,850  Daily  News  jobs. 

The  printers  agreement  nearly  halves 
union  staffing  to  about  80.  The  con¬ 
tract,  through  the  year  2005,  reduces  the 
number  of  shifts  a  week  to  400  ftom  770, 
and  calls  for  a  3%  pay  increase  after  two 
years. 

“Under  the  circumstances  it  was 
about  the  best  deal  we  could  come  up 
with,”  said  printers  union  president 
James  Grottola.  “It  was  not  negotiated.  It 
was  imposed  by  the  2nd  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.” 

Grottola  said  the  contract  will  save  the 
paper  over  $4.5  million  a  year.  The  agree¬ 
ment  also  includes  incentives  for  early  re¬ 
tirement  for  50  printers  and  $60,000  buy¬ 
out  offers  for  those  remaining. 

If  the  Daily  News  changes  hands  as 
planned,  the  deal  will  end  yet  another 
tumultuous  episode  in  three  years  of  tee¬ 
tering  on  the  brink  of  oblivion.  The 
troubled  tabloid  spent  most  of  1992 


seeking  a  white  knight  to  rescue  it  from 
bankruptcy  court  and  begin  rebuilding. 

It  began  in  1990  when  the  Tribune 
Co.  confronted  the  unions  and  demand¬ 
ed  huge  concessions  to  reverse  years  of 
red  ink.  A  bitter,  violent  strike  lasted 
five  months  and  ended  when  the  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.  paid  British  publisher  Robert 
Maxwell  to  take  the  hobbled  paper  in 
March  1991. 

When  it  was  over,  circulation  had  fall¬ 
en  to  about  800,000,  from  nearly  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  in  1988.  But  Maxwell  died  mysteri¬ 
ously  eight  months  later,  leaving  over  $1 
billion  missing  from  his  British  pension 
funds  and  his  media  empire  drowning  in 
debt.  The  News  soon  entered  bankruptcy 
amid  allegations  that  Maxwell  had  used  it 
to  siphon  money  ftom  pension  funds. 

During  a  year  of  courting  unions. 


Zuckerman  edged  out  Conrad  Black, 
chairman  of  the  Canadian-based  news¬ 
paper  company  Hollinger  Inc. 

“I  think  we  are  in  the  home  stretch,” 
said  Daily  News  editor  and  publisher  Jim 
Willse. 

Willse  said  the  paper  was  profitable  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1992,  more  so  than 
expected.  He  was  unable  to  quantify  the 
loss  for  the  year,  but  a  union  source 
pegged  it  at  $7  million. 

A  closing  scheduled  for  before  Christ¬ 
mas  was  pushed  back  by  appeals  and  the 
holiday  season.  BEffP 

Consultant  hired 
by  Pittsburgh  daily 

BLADE  COMMUNICATIONS  INC., 
Tbleck',  Ohio,  has  retained  Blattner/Brun- 
ner  Icjz.  as  a  communications  and  mar¬ 
keting  consultant  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post' 
Gazette. 


“In  essence  they  are  busting  us,”  said  Guild 
secretary-treasurer  Tom  Pennacchio.  “We  are  not 
going  to  roll  over  and  die.” 
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Journalists  Surveyed 
About  Themselves 

Times  Mirror-sponsored  survey  polls  them  on  their 
perceptions  of  the  presidential  campaign  coverage 


by  Debra  Qersh 

AS  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  primaries  began 
to  wind  down  in  May  1992, 50%  of  journal¬ 
ists  surveyed  said  that  their  effect  on  the 
campaign  had  been  neutral.  By  October, 
more  than  half  (55%)  said  the  coverage  of 
President  Bush  had  damaged  his  campaign. 

Further,  only  11%  of  those  surveyed 
in  October  said  President-elect  Bill 
Clinton’s  campaign  had  been  hurt  by 
the  coverage,  compared  with  36%  who 
said  media  coverage  helped  him  win 
the  election.  Three  percent  felt  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush  was  helped  by  the  media,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  survey  of  250  senior  media 
professionals  by  the  Times  Mirror  Cen¬ 
ter  for  the  People  &  the  Press. 

“Although  the  conclusions  about 
who  was  helped  and  who  was  hurt 
changed  over  the  course  of  the  year, 
both  surveys  found  journalists  lauding 
press  coverage  generally,  despite  their 
widespread  belief  that  the  coverage  was 
having  a  negative  impact  on  one  of  the 
campaigns,”  according  to  the  report, 
which  discovered  “a  widespread  view 
within  the  media  community  that  the 
press  bore  no  responsibility  for  the  im¬ 
pact  of  its  campaign  coverage.” 

In  May,  only  24%  of  media  respon¬ 


dents  said  Bush’s  campaign  had  been 
hurt  by  press  coverage.  That  number 
jumped  to  55%  by  election  time.  Also, 
in  May,  22%  said  they  thought  the  cov¬ 
erage  was  helping  Bush,  while  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  only  3%  responded  similarly. 

Talk  show  hosts,  who  were  included 
only  in  the  October  survey,  were  espe- 
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In  May,  only  24%  of  media  respondents 
said  Bush’s  campaign  had  been  hurt  by 
press  coverage.  That  number  jumped  to 
55%  by  election  time. 


cially  critical  of  the  press’s  impact  on 
the  candidacy,  with  74%  saying  the 
coverage  hurt  Bush’s  campaign. 

When  asked  why  they  thought  the 
coverage  hurt  Bush,  answers  from  the 
media  professionals  surveyed  included 
the  Bush  record  (38%),  that  the  focus 


on  the  economy  made  Bush  look  bad 
(23%),  that  the  press  was  biased  against 
Bush  ( 16%),  and  that  the  press  was  bi¬ 
ased  toward  Clinton  ( 14%). 

Impressions  about  the  impact  of 
press  coverage  on  the  Clinton  cam¬ 
paign  also  increased  between  the  May 
and  October  surveys. 


In  May,  64%  of  respondents  said  they 
thought  the  press  coverage  was  hurting 
the  Clinton  campaign,  compared  with 
11%  in  October. 

Those  who  thought  the  coverage 
helped  Clinton  rose  from  13%  to  36%, 
and  respondents  who  said  the  effect  was 
neutral  increased  from  12%  to  49%. 

Further,  as  the  talk  show  hosts  said 
coverage  hurt  Bush,  52%  said  it  helped 
Clinton,  while  35%  said  it  was  neutral. 

Of  those  who  thought  coverage 
helped  Clinton,  29%  said  it  was  be¬ 
cause  the  press  was  biased  toward  him, 
while  23%  thought  it  was  because  Clin¬ 
ton  ran  a  good  campaign. 

Interestingly,  among  a  subgroup  of 
top  editors  surveyed,  only  13%  of  those 
who  said  coverage  helped  Clinton  cited 
press  bias  as  the  reason.  Most  (40%) 
said  it  was  because  Clinton  ran  a  good 
campaign. 

Among  those  who  thought  the  cov¬ 
erage  hurt  Clinton,  69%  cited  the  ex¬ 
tensive  focus  on  character  issues.  Print 
respondents  with  the  same  answer 
numbered  77%,  while  only  58%  of  tv 
people  answered  similarly. 

Television  respondents  differed  from 
their  colleagues  in  other  media  when  it 
came  to  other  reasons  Clinton’s  cam¬ 
paign  was  hurt  by  the  press. 

While  17%  of  the  total  said  the  cam¬ 
paign  was  hurt  because  the  press  report¬ 
ed  just  the  facts  about  Clinton,  only 
8%  of  tv  professionals  cited  that  as  a 
reason.  Twenty-four  percent  of  print 
people  fall  into  that  category. 

In  addition,  those  who  said  it  was 
due  to  questions  about  his  veracity/trust 
totaled  14%,  18%  of  print,  but  only  8% 
of  television  people  agreed  with  that 
statement. 

A  full  quarter  (25%)  of  television 
professionals  said  the  Clinton  cam¬ 
paign  was  hurt  by  the  coverage  because 
the  press  is  critical-adversarial.  Only 
6%  of  their  print  colleagues  agreed,  as 
did  14%  of  the  total. 


‘‘Although  the  conclusions  about  who  was  helped 
and  who  was  hurt  changed  over  the  course  of  the 
year,  hoth  surveys  found  journalists  lauding  press 
coverage  generally  . . 
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According  to  those  surveyed,  the 
events  with  the  greatest  impact  on  the 
presidential  election  were  Ross  Perot 
(28%)  and  the  debates  (22%).  Print  re¬ 
spondents  had  similar  responses,  with 
17%  citing  the  debates  and  31%  men¬ 
tioning  Perot. 

Eighty  percent  of  all  respondents  said 
press  coverage  was  excellent  (10%)  or 
good  (70%),  while  16%  said  it  was  fair 
and  2%  rated  it  poor. 

Respondents  also  were  asked  about 
the  quality  of  coverage  of  certain  is¬ 
sues.  While  most  of  the  media  profes¬ 
sionals  said  coverage  was  at  least  good, 
the  talk  show  hosts  were  more  critical 
than  others. 

For  example,  when  asked  how  the 
press  did  in  its  coverage  of  Clinton’s 
Vietnam  draft  status,  63%  of  the  print 
people  said  it  was  very  good,  as  did  50% 
of  the  top  bosses.  Only  35%  of  talk 
show  hosts  said  it  was  good,  while  22% 
rated  it  poor. 

Similarly,  when  asked  about  coverage 
of  the  economy,  26%  of  the  print  re¬ 
spondents  said  it  was  excellent,  but  none 
of  the  talk  show  hosts  agreed.  On  the 
flipside,  while  only  2%  of  print  people 
said  coverage  of  the  economy  was  poor, 
26%  of  the  talk  show  hosts  rated  it  such. 

Disparity  was  seen  again  when  they 
were  asked  about  coverage  of  the  Mur¬ 
phy  Brown  issue.  Here,  however,  it  was 
print  that  differed. 

Only  8%  of  print  professionals  sur¬ 
veyed  thought  coverage  of  the  Murphy 
Brown  flap  was  excellent,  compared  with 
14%  for  tv  and  31%  of  talk  show  hosts. 

Print  people  surveyed  mostly  thought 
coverage  there  was  good  (37%)  or  only 
fair  (36%). 

Talk  show  hosts  also  were  harsher 
when  it  came  to  rating  coverage  of  can¬ 
didates’  positions  on  the  issues. 

Only  4%  of  talk  show  hosts  said  cov¬ 
erage  of  that  was  excellent,  compared 
with  16%  of  print  and  25%  of  the  “pow¬ 
ers  that  be.” 

More  talk  show  hosts  rated  coverage 
of  positions  good  (44%)  or  only  fair 
(43%).  Most  others  surveyed  rated  it 
good. 

Respondents  were  pretty  consistent 
in  grading  coverage  of  George  Bush 
and  Iran-contra  only  fair  (48%  total)  or 
poor  (23%). 

Seventy-seven  percent  of  all  respon¬ 
dents  said  campaign  commercials  have 
a  positive  effect  on  the  campaign 
process.  When  respondents  are  broken 
out  by  media,  more  print  people  (81%) 
see  a  positive  effect  of  the  commercials 
than  tv  (74%). 


When  asked  about  the  impact  of  talk 
shows  on  the  campaign  process,  68% 
said  the  increased  importance  of  such 
programs  had  a  positive  effect,  while 
19%  thought  it  was  negative. 

Sixty-five  percent  of  talk  show  hosts 
said  such  programs  had  a  positive  im¬ 
pact,  while  26%  said  it  was  negative. 
The  breakout  for  print  respondents  was 
similar,  with  62%  citing  a  positive  im¬ 


pact  and  23%  saying  it  was  negative. 

When  it  came  to  assessing  media 
coverage  of  media  coverage,  however, 
the  talk  show  hosts  once  again  were 
more  critical  than  the  others. 

Sixty  percent  of  all  respondents  said 
media  coverage  of  themselves  had  a 
positive  impact  on  the  campaign  (69% 
of  print),  but  only  39%  of  talk  show 
hosts  agreed. 

Most  of  the  talk  show  hosts  said  me¬ 
dia  coverage  of  media  coverage  had 
neither  positive  nor  negative  impact 
(22%)  or  a  negative  impact  (also  22%). 
Only  9%  of  the  print  respondents 
thought  the  impact  was  negative,  and 
5%  said  it  was  neither  negative  nor 
positive. 

When  it  came  to  media-sponsored 
polling,  the  talk  show  hosts  again  were 
more  critical  of  the  effect,  with  74% 
saying  those  polls  had  a  negative  effect 


hy  M.L.  Stein 

THE  SAN  FRANCISCO  Bay  Guardian 
has  filed  a  malpractice  suit  against  an  in¬ 
surance  broker,  charging  that  he  wrongly 
told  the  paper  that  its  liability  policy 
would  cover  most  wrongful  termination 
suits. 

As  a  result,  the  Guardian  said, 
when  an  employee  filed  a  wrongful 
termination  suit  against  the  alterna¬ 
tive  weekly,  the  policy  underwriter. 
Travelers  Insurance  Co.,  refused  to 
defend  the  paper  on  the  grounds  that 
such  lawsuits  were  not  covered  by  the 
policy. 


on  campaign  coverage.  Eighteen  per¬ 
cent  said  it  was  positive,  and  4%  said 
neither. 

On  the  other  hand,  41%  of  total  re¬ 
spondents  and  45%  of  print  profession¬ 
als  said  media-sponsored  polling  had  a 
positive  impact,  as  did  42%  of  the  top 
bosses. 

Thirty-six  percent  of  the  total  re¬ 
spondents  thought  such  polling  had  a 


negative  effect,  and  12%  said  the  effect 
was  neither  negative  nor  positive. 

Among  the  print  journalists,  35% 
thought  those  polls  had  a  negative  ef¬ 
fect,  and  11%  said  they  were  neither 
negative  nor  positive. 

Hindsight  may  be  20/20,  but  the  clos¬ 
er  it  is  to  an  election  the  better  able  the 
media  are  to  pick  a  winner. 

In  May  1992,  only  13%  of  all  respon¬ 
dents  thought  Clinton  had  an  excellent 
( 1%)  or  good  chance  to  win  the  presi¬ 
dency.  At  that  time,  52%  said  his 
chances  were  only  fair,  and  32% 
thought  they  were  poor. 

By  October,  however,  as  the  election 
loomed,  56%  of  all  respondents  gave 
Clinton  an  excellent  chance  of  win¬ 
ning,  with  39%  betting  the  chances 
were  good.  Only  3%  said  Clinton  stood 
only  a  fair  chance  of  winning,  and  none 
rated  it  as  poor. 


The  Guardian  settled  with  the  woman 
for  an  undisclosed  sum. 

The  paper’s  malpractice  suit  names  as 
defendants  broker  Fred  C.  Seals  and  his 
former  firm.  Shoemaker,  Pritchard, 
Wheeler  &  Mahon  of  San  Francisco. 
E&P  was  unable  to  contact  Seals. 

San  Francisco  attorney  Robert  D. 
Links,  who  is  representing  the  Bay 
Guardian,  said  Travelers  is  not  a  defen¬ 
dant  in  the  suit. 

“Travelers  is  absolutely  correct  in  say¬ 
ing  the  policy  does  not  cover  wrongful 
termination  suits,”  Links  told  E6fP. 

“But  we  have  a  memo  from  Seals  to 
the  Bay  Guardian  saying  that  it  did.” 


Only  8%  of  print  professionals  surveyed 
thought  coverage  of  the  Murphy  Brown  flap 
was  excellent,  compared  with  14%  for  tv  and 
31%  of  talk  show  hosts. 


Newspaper  sues  insurance  broker 
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Ideas  on  Audiotex 

Newspaper  execs  say  it  can  be  profitable  —  with  a  little  hard  work 


by  M.L.  Stein 

WHO  WOULD  BELIEVE  that  a  base¬ 
ball  announcer’s  recording  of  George 
Brett  getting  his  3,000th  hit  would  in¬ 
spire  89,000  calls  to  the  Kansas  City 
Star’s  audiotex  system? 

Associate  editor  David  Zeeck  would, 
because  that  is  what  happened  when  the 
paper’s  Star  Touch  Audio  Information 
Services  advertised  the  recording. 

“It  blew  the  door  down,”  he  said  at  a 
panel  on  audiotex  at  the  Associated 
Press  Managing  Editors’  convention. 

Zeeck  and  two  other  panelists,  Karen 
Stabley  of  the  Baltimore  Sun  and  Tim 
Atseff  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Journal, 
described  uses  of  audiotex  that  go  far  be¬ 
yond  stocks,  weather  and  sports. 

Readers  can  dial  information  on 
breaking  news  stories,  political  poll  re¬ 
sults,  high  school  football  schedules  and 
scores,  teacher  homework  assignments, 
crossword  puzzle  answers,  soap  opera 
summaries,  horse  and  dog  races,  fishing 
reports,  how  and  where  to  order  a  pizza, 
and  to  hear  a  Halloween  story. 

In  what  Zeeck  called  “news  enhance¬ 
ment,”  the  Star  also  drew  thousands  of 
calls  when  it  played  tapes  of  the  late  Red 
Barber  broadcasting  a  baseball  game  and 
a  recorded  song  by  Roger  Miller  just  af¬ 
ter  his  death.  A  thousand  calls  were 
logged  the  first  week  the  latter  tape  was 
offered. 

The  Herald-Standard,  Atseff  report¬ 
ed,  gave  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  a 
number  for  its  own  communication 
purposes.  In  return,  the  chamber  agreed 
to  promote  the  audiotex  service  News- 
Line  in  its  publications,  which  have  an 
audience  of  more  than  3,000  business 
leaders. 

Atseff  termed  his  paper’s  Homework 
Hotline  “one  of  the  best  grassroots  way 
to  reach  the  community.” 

He  warned,  however,  that  setting  up 
such  a  line  means  a  great  deal  of  work 
and  attention  to  detail. 

Done  well,  it  can  be  very  profitable 
with  advertising  sponsorship,  Atseff 
said.  He  advised  that  a  commercial  be 
played  on  every  message  to  get  listeners 
used  to  the  idea  of  advertising. 


Tim  Atseff  of  the  Syracuse  Herald-Jour¬ 
nal  related  that  when  the  newspaper 


sought  to  offer  recorded  excerpts  from  the 
presidential  debates,  the  voice  of  Ross 
Perot  (pictured  above)  hit  a  pitch  that 
sounded  a  telephone  tone,  ending  the 
recording.  Atseff  said  the  problem  was 
eventually  solved. 


“Otherwise,  when  you  introduce  ads, 
callers  will  be  irritated  by  the  intrusion,” 
he  explained. 

Atseff  also  urged  newspapers  to  assign 
editors  to  establish  and  become  the  driv¬ 
ing  force  behind  audiotex  because,  as 
journalists,  they  understand  the  news 
and  information  process.  At  the  Herald 
Journal,  assistant  managing  editor  Stan 
Linhorst  is  in  charge  of  the  project. 

However,  sponsorships  should  be  sold 
by  the  top  advertising  people  —  “those 
with  the  most  clout,  influence  and  credi¬ 
bility,”  Atseff  said. 

Atseff  advised  against  rolling  out  the 
audiotex  service  until  a  paper  has  a  “crit¬ 
ical  mass”  of  advertisers. 

“Subliminally,  the  community  senses 
when  something  is  valuable  enough  for 
businesses  to  back  it  with  their  money,” 
he  observed. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  developed  its  in¬ 
formation  delivery  system,  SunFAX,  to 
go  against  new  and  aggressive  competi¬ 
tors  such  as  the  regional  Bell  operating 


companies,  said  Stabley,  the  paper’s  di¬ 
rector  of  new  electronic  media. 

She  says  that  the  stock  market,  sports, 
weather  and  lottery  results  are  the  most 
popular  categories,  but  revealed  that  the 
newsroom  has  come  up  with  such  addi¬ 
tions  as  voice  mail  for  health  columnists 
and  “unscientific”  surveys  on  comics  and 
other  topics. 

The  panelists  said  that  most  calls  are 
free  for  readers.  The  Sun’s  exceptions, 
Stabley  said,  are  its  “highly  profitable” 
Voice  Personals,  which  charges  $1.99  per 
minute  to  respond  to  and  retrieve  mes¬ 
sages,  and  its  Sunline  voice  resume  ser¬ 
vice.  The  advertiser  pays  for  the  resumes 
but  there  is  no  charge  to  respondents. 
The  Herald-Standard  charges  for  cross¬ 
word  and  lottery  information. 

For  1993,  Stabley  revealed,  the  Sun  is 
planning  to  introduce  stand-alone  auto¬ 
motive  and  real  estate  classified  systems 
and  new  fax  enhancements  to  audiotex. 

Currently,  readers  in  the  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area  can  retrieve  documents 
either  by  Touch-Tone  phone  or  fax. 

The  Kansas  City  Star,  Zeeck  said, 
pitches  advertisers  with  an  elaborate  in¬ 
formation  kit  that  pledges:  “Every  dollar 
you  invest  hits  the  target!”  It  also  says 
that  a  “captive  audience”  hears  the  mes¬ 
sage  before  getting  the  requested  data 
and  that  messages  can  be  changed  easily 
and  quickly,  often  by  recording  an  up¬ 
date  over  the  phone. 

Financial  facts  cover  not  only  stock 
market  updates  but  also  Dow  Jones  aver¬ 
ages,  mutual  funds,  bond  market  track¬ 
ing,  and  precious  metals  and  commodi¬ 
ties  reports,  Zeeck  said. 

For  a  $10  yearly  fee.  Star  Touch  will 
set  up  a  code  and  password  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  own  portfolio  or  news  requests 
that  are  played  only  for  him  or  her. 

“What  separates  our  system  from  most 
others  is  that  it’s  newsroom-based,  and 
driven  not  by  menus  but  by  embedding 
the  message  in  the  news  copy,”  Zeeck  said. 

The  paper,  he  continued,  believes  the 
system  has  revenue  potential  but  is  not 
yet  profitable. 

One  phase  of  the  system,  Zeeck  said, 
is  “news  extension”  —  allowing  readers 
to  receive  updates  on  stories  that  will 
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Exdusive  distribution  of 
Richard  Harwood’s  media  column 


Staffers  at  The  New  Yorker  sneered— discreetly,  as  you  would 
imagine— when  Tina  Brown,  the  magazine’s  graying  editor,  agreed 
to  pay  $10  million  for  the  serial  rights  to  Bill  Clinton’s  memoirs.  It 
was  the  sort  of  thing  they  had  come  to  expect  of  the  English 
woman  in  the  15th  year  of  her  effort  to  exorcise  the  Ross/Shawn 
legacy  and  give  the  magazine  a  new  id,  as  it  were.  The  celebrity 
interview,  the  busty  models  on  the  cover,  the  gossipy  column 
“E^rs”  and  the  short,  short  story  ( 1,200  words  max)  had  certainly 
turned  things  around  since  the  long  days  of  struggle  in  the  early 
1990s. 

Clinton  seemed  right  for  the  Brown  New  Yorker.  He’d  become 
something  of  a  camp  figure  after  completing  his  second  term.  He 
was  a  very  popular  talk  show  guest  ( although  he  had  never  fully 
conquered  the  tendency  to  go  on  and  on  and  on ).  He  loved  jam 
sessions,  often  playing  sax  duets  on  MTV  and  PBS  with  old-timer 
Bill  Greider,  once  of  Rolling  Stone  and  later  a  Clinton  appointee  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

But,  if  truth  were  known,  Clinton  had  adjusted  poorly  to  his 
Ozarks  reentry,  friends  said,  and  to  the  pace  of  things  in  Fordyce, 
where  he  had  built  a  retreat  in  pursuit  of  the  simpler  life.  He  felt 
out  of  it,  missing  the  crowds  and  the  physical  and  spiritual 
satisfaction  known  only  to  long-distance  runners  and  presidential 
campaign  survivors.  He  didn’t  take  to  drink  the  way  LBJ  had  when 
he  retired  to  the  ranch.  But  he  ate  a  lot. 

Hillary  was  preoccupied  in  Washington  with  Supreme  Court 
duties.  Chelsea  and  her  husband  were  veterinarians  in  East  Africa. 
A  book  at  this  stage  of  his  life  was  logical.  He  had  made  minor 
forays  into  local  affairs,  but  they  were  of  no  significance.  There 
had  been  a  quixotic  rap  tour  via  bus  with  Ice-T,  but  it  had  gone 
badly.  Still,  the  ex-president’s  popularity  in  the  polls  was  high, 
especially  with  the  60-and-over  “baby  boomers.” 

His  book,  “Out  of  Arkansas:  A  Red  Neck  Odyssey,”  aroused 
great  expectations.  Alfred  Knopf,  a  division  of  Bertelsmann,  ordered 
an  initial  printing  of  two  million  copies  in  hardcover.  Brown’s 
triumph  in  the  serialization  auction  made  her  an  American 
publishing  heroine.  She  had  outbid  the  Chinese  combine.  Sun  Tsu 
Communications,  whose  holdings  include  Time-Warner,  CBS  and 
the  Trump  Palace  in  Atlantic  City.  It  was  quite  a  coup  at  a  time 
when  fear  of  the  “selling  of  America”  was  more  than  an  intellec¬ 
tual  fad. 

I  looked  forward  to  The  New  Yorker  excerpts,  hoping  they 
would  contain  some  clue  to  his  always  ambivalent  and  sometimes 
emotional  relationships  with  the  press.  I  was  not  particularly 
concerned  with  his  most  controversial  action  as  president,  the 
impulsive  decision  to  replace  A1  Gore  with  Ross  Perot  Jr.  during 
his  second  term.  That  subject  had  been  explored  ad  infinitum, 
beginning  in  April  of  that  year  with  Johnny  Apple’s  magisterial 
work,  “My  Times,”  a  title  misinterpreted,  it  is  said,  by  the 
Sulzberger  family. 

Especially  thorough  and  damning  was  the  moving  two-volume 
account— “Et  Tu,  Bill”— by  the  former  White  House  speechwriter, 
Sidney  Blumenthal,  who  is  now  on  the  staff  of  President  Gore.  His 
charge  of  a  political  sellout  to  the  Perots  is  ignored  ( conveniently, 
some  would  say )  in  the  Clinton  memoir.  He  devotes  less  than  a  full 
chapter  to  this  bizarre  episode  and  continues  to  insist  that  nothing 
more  than  disagreement  over  ozone  was  involved.  A  “collision  of 
wonks,”  as  he  puts  it. 

The  Clinton  memoir  does  clear  up  one  of  the  great  mysteries  of 
his  time  in  office.  Most  of  you  have  probably  forgotten  the 
honeymoon  or  “era  of  good  feeling,”  in  Hugh  Sidey’s  words,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  term  of  the  Clinton  administration.  There 


were  gratifying  appointments  out  of  the  media  to  places  in  govern¬ 
ment:  a  Blumenthal  here,  a  Strobe  Talbott  there  and  a  surprise  or 
two  as  well.  Bill  Safire  got  Justice.  George  Will,  as  national  archi¬ 
vist,  produced  a  fine  collection  of  American  quotations. 

None  of  us  anticipated  the  coolness  that  set  in  near  the  end  of 
1995.  Just  before  Christmas,  the  president  seemed  irritable  and 
responded  curtly  to  a  question  from  Rush  Limbaugh,  who  had 
become  a  regular  at  his  thrice-weekly 
news  conferences.  He  then  announced 
without  explanation  that  he  was  can¬ 
celing  the  White  House  yule  party  for 
the  correspondents.  Our  families  were 
furious. 

It  was  all  downhill  from  there, 
culminating  in  the  infamous  decision 
the  following  May  to  abandon  news 
conferences  in  favor  of  town  meetings 
and  a  White  House  call-in  show.  Quot¬ 
ing  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  he  de¬ 
clared,  “I  will  not  equivocate  [on  this 
decision  and] ...  I  will  not  retreat  a 
single  inch.”  He  left  the  podium  and, 
as  Time  magazine  put  it,  “waddled 
briskly  from  the  room.”  We  never 
again  met  with  him  formally.  The  public  applauded. 

His  memoir  offers  an  explanation:  “I  was  having  a  lot  of  trou¬ 
ble  with  my  weight.  My  attempts  to  diet  invariably  failed.  Joe 
[Klein,  the  press  secretary]  got  a  query  one  day  from  Deborah 
Orin  [of  the  New  York  Post]  asking  if ‘he’s  back  on  candy.’ 
Something  snapped.  Those  bozos  had  gone  for  my  throat  over 
the  Flowers  matter  and  the  draft.  I  was  damned  well  not  going 
through  another  feeding  frenzy  over  a  few  Snickers  bars. 

“I  had  another  problem.  I’d  been  talking  a  lot  to  Dan  Quayle 
about  my  golf  game.  We  played  a  few  rounds  secretly  out  at  the 
CIA  farm.  One  thing  led  to  another,  and  in  my  second  term  I 
relied  on  him  a  lot.  If  that  got  out,  [Paul]  Wellstone  would  try  to 
get  me  impeached.  The  media  would  turn  it  into  the  greatest 
scandal  since  Ollie  North  took  a  cake  to  Tehran.” 

A  prompt  response  to  this  confession  came  from  President 
Gore,  who,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  had  reason  to  be  piqued  at 
the  behavior  of  the  media.  They  called  him,  privately,  “President 
Bore”  and  rarely  attended  his  news  conferences,  which,  in  the 
main,  were  devoted  to  CAFE  standards  and  oxygen  depletion. 
“No  matter  what  others  may  have  done  in  the  past,”  he  declared, 
“this  is  one  president  who  will  never  zipper  his  lips.” 

Some  of  those  present  thought  they  heard  moans  in  the  room. 
Others  said  it  was  only  the  wind. 
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Environmental  beat  can 
endanger  reporters’  health 


not  be  wrapped  up  by  deadline  time. 

“It’s  a  new  tool  for  the  newsroom  to 
rethink  the  ways  it  tells  stories,  and  to 
break  out  of  some  of  the  limitations  of 
our  medium,”  he  commented. 

The  combined  Sunday  Syracuse  Her¬ 
ald  American  and  Post  Standard  de¬ 
scribed  its  Homework  Hotline  in  a  re¬ 
cent  Page  One  story  with  a  sidebar  list¬ 
ing  the  participating  schools. 

“Test  the  system  internally  before  tak¬ 
ing  it  public,”  Atseff  said. 

He  suggested  creating  a  contest  that 
will  load  up  the  system  and  fill  up  all  the 
lines  with  the  cooperation  of  employees 
and  their  families. 

“You  may  be  surprised  at  what  you 
find,”  the  panelist  said.  “We  found  that 
16  lines  had  not  been  hooked  up  by  the 
phone  company.” 

The  tests,  he  predicted,  can  stave  off 
future  disasters. 

He  compared  such  tests  with  focus 
groups,  saying,  “You’ll  learn  a  lot  about 
what  the  community  will  like  and  not 
like.  You’ll  learn  about  voices  that  don’t 
sound  clear,  instructions  that  aren’t  clear, 
information  that  is  out  of  date  or  inap¬ 
propriate,  or  ideas  for  local  programming. 

Atseff  also  noted  that  audiotex  can  be 
used  to  extend  newspaper  deadlines.  If 
an  event  will  happen  too  late  to  make  an 
edition,  NewsLine  can  get  the  news  out, 
giving  journalists  an  opportunity  to  beat 
radio  and  television. 

The  system  also  can  provide  such  re¬ 
finements  as  letting  callers  hear  the  mu¬ 
sic  the  paper’s  critic  is  writing  about. 

“The  quality  isn’t  great  but  you’ll  be 
exposing  the  public  to  music  and  local 
talent  they  don’t  otherwise  hear  on  the 
cookie-cutter  radio  format,”  Atseff  said. 

Be  prepared  for  glitches  in  introduc¬ 
ing  special  recordings,  he  warned.  He  re¬ 
lated  that  when  the  H-J  sought  to  offer 
recorded  excerpts  from  the  presidential 
debates,  Ross  Perot’s  voice  hit  a  pitch 
that  sounded  a  telephone  tone,  ending 
the  recording.  However,  he  said,  the 
problem  was  eventually  solved.  BEd^P 

Globe  debuts 
kids  page 

THE  BOSTON  GLOBE  is  starting  a 
weekly  page  designed  for  kids.  Begin¬ 
ning  Jan.  11,  the  Globe  will  run  Student 
Newsline  in  front  of  the  editorial  page. 
Targeting  children  aged  9  through  15,  it 
will  include  profiles  of  newsmakers,  en¬ 
vironmental  news,  stories  on  other  cul¬ 
tures,  and  comments  from  readers. 


by  Tony  Case 

WHEN  ERIN  HAYES  warns  environ¬ 
mental  reporters  that  their  beat  can 
endanger  their  health,  she  speaks  from 
experience. 

The  CBS  News  correspondent  was 
working  on  a  story  at  a  dump  site  several 
years  ago  when  a  truck  unloaded  some 
barrels  of  the  toxic  acid  polymeric 
diphenylmethane  diisocyanate  on  the 
premises.  Although  she  was  exposed  to 
the  smelly,  molasses-like  substance  for 
only  a  few  minutes,  it  caused  her  to  con¬ 
tract  chronic,  recurring  asthma. 

Hayes  related  the  story  at  a  panel  dis¬ 
cussion  “Covering  Chemical  Dumps 
and  Chemical  Spills:  Get  the  Scoop 
Without  Endangering  Your  Own 
Health”  at  the  recent  Society  of  Profes¬ 
sional  Journalists  meeting  in  Baltimore. 

She  asked  a  room  of  around  100  con- 
ventiongoers  how  many  would  follow  a 
firefighter  into  a  burning  building.  Not 
surprisingly,  only  a  couple  of  the  news¬ 
people  raised  their  hands. 

Hayes  says  she  is  amazed  that,  while 
most  reporters  have  the  good  sense  to 
stay  out  of  a  blazing  inferno,  many  do 
not  hesitate  to  expose  themselves  to  less 
obvious  but  nonetheless  harmful  danger. 

“Why  do  so  many  journalists  at  the 
scene  of  chemical  spills  or  environmen¬ 
tal  hazards  go  beyond  the  boundaries  set 
by  safety  officials  and  think  nothing  of 
it?”  she  wondered.  “We  truly  believe, 
even  though  we’re  educated  and  we’re 
journalists,  that  what  we  cannot  see 
cannot  hurt  us.” 

Reporters  can  be  hurt,  though,  and 
Hayes’  account  illustrates  how  even  a 
brief  venture  into  a  dumping  ground  can 
haunt  a  reporter  long  after  the  story  has 
been  filed. 

“It  can  happen  when  you  least  expect 
it,  it  can  do  greater  damage  than  you  can 
imagine  at  the  time,  it  can  be  impossible 
for  you  to  prove  it  was  the  culprit,  and  if 
you  get  in  trouble  by  being  irresponsible 
around  it — especially  when  barriers 
have  been  set  up — it’s  your  own  fault,” 
she  said.  “Treat  an  environmental  hazard 
like  fire:  It’s  every  bit  as  dangerous,  and 
usually  much  harder  to  recognize.” 

Environmental  journalism  is  so  risky 
that  Rae  Tyson,  environment  and  energy 
editor  for  USA  Today  and  vice  president 
of  the  Society  of  Environmental  Journal¬ 


ists,  likened  it  to  combat  reporting. 

“Since  the  Love  Canal  disaster  in  the 
late  1970s,  persistent  reporters  have  wad¬ 
ed  through  leaking  chemical  dumps, 
snooped  around  illegal  dump  sites,  and 
walked  on  contaminated  ground  in  street 
clothes  that  no  scientist  or  clean-up 
technician  would  ever  consider  without 
wearing  protective  gear,”  he  told  the  SPJ. 

Tyson  cited  several  instances  where 
journalists  have  unwittingly  risked  their 
health:  There  was  the  Canadian  news¬ 
paper  reporter  who  said  he  regretted 
having  spent  so  much  time  in  an  as¬ 
bestos  mine  without  wearing  protective 
clothing  or  a  breathing  mask.  And  the 
television  cameraman  in  Binghamton, 
N.Y.,  who  was  horrified  to  learn  that  he 
had  been  exposed  to  the  toxic  chemical 
dioxin  while  covering  an  electrical  fire. 

“There  is  no  scientific  proof  that  envi¬ 
ronmental  reporters  face  a  higher  risk  of 
illness”  than  other  journalists,  Tyson 
pointed  out — but  “some  veteran  jour¬ 
nalists  are  beginning  to  wonder,”  he 
added.  Tyson  says  that  a  longtime  col¬ 
league  of  his  believes  he  could  have  con¬ 
tracted  Hodgkin’s  disease  as  a  result  of 
his  coverage  of  the  Three  Mile  Island 
nuclear  disaster. 

Despite  the  evidence  of  how  danger¬ 
ous  this  type  of  reporting  can  be,  Tyson 
noted,  most  news  organizations  do  not 
have  policies  regarding  chemical  or  ra- 

(See  Endanger  on  page  3 1 ) 


SPJ  attendees 
earn  credits 

JOURNALISTS  WHO  ATTENDED 
the  Society  of  Professional  Journalists 
convention  in  Baltimore  were  able  to 
earn  academic  credit  for  participating 
in  a  program  on  environmental 
reporting. 

The  SPJ  joined  the  Society  of  Envi¬ 
ronmental  Journalists  in  assembling  a 
group  of  journalists,  educators  and  sci¬ 
entists  to  discuss  such  topics  as  the  limit¬ 
ed  knowledge  of  science  in  the  nation’s 
newsrooms  and  the  dangers  of  covering 
the  environment. 

Ohio  University  awarded  credits  to 
participants  of  the  program,  which  was 
funded  by  the  SPJ  and  Scripps  Howard. 
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JOA  Doesn’t  Stop 
Editorial  Luring 

Despite  a  business-side  joint  operating  agreement,  the  San  Francisco 
dailies  continue  to  snatch  away  each  other’s  reportorial  stars 


by  M.L.  Stein 

JOINT  OPERATING  AGREEMENT  or 
not,  the  old  practice  of  the  two  San 
Francisco  dailies  snatching  away  each 
other’s  stars  was  updated  recently. 

Phil  Matier  and  Andrew  Ross,  who 
have  written  the  San  Francisco  Examin¬ 
er’s  popular  “The  Insider’s’’  column  for 
the  past  three  years,  will  devote  their  tal¬ 
ents  to  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle,  be¬ 
ginning  in  mid-January. 

Chronicle  publisher  and  editor 
Richard  Thieriot  said  the  pair’s  column. 


which  concentrates  mainly  on  San 
Francisco’s  City  Hall,  will  be  expanded 
to  cover  the  politics,  personalities  and 
government  agencies  in  the  entire  San 
Francisco  Bay  area.  Matier  and  Ross, 
both  39  and  former  City  Hall  reporters, 
have  turned  up  a  number  of  scoops  and 
inside  revelations  concerning  the  city’s 
always  colorful  political  scene. 


“We’ve  long  admired  the  work  of  Phil 
Matier  and  Andy  Ross,”  Thieriot  ob¬ 
served.  “We’re  very  pleased  to  welcome 
two  journalists  of  their  caliber.” 

The  Examiner,  meanwhile,  is  welcom¬ 
ing  two  new  columnists,  who  will  take 
over  “The  Insiders”  —  City  Hall  re¬ 
porter  Jane  Ganahl  and  KCBS  Newsra- 
dio  staffer  Barbara  Taylor,  who  will  split 
her  time  between  the  paper  and  the  sta¬ 
tion.  Taylor  has  been  City  Hall  bureau 
chief  for  KCBS  since  1975. 

Examiner  executive  editor  Phil  Bron- 
stein  said  that  the  column’s  appearance 


will  be  extended  beyond  its  current 
three  days  a  week  and  “continue  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  no-holds-barred  reporting.” 

However,  there  could  be  a  squabble 
over  ownership  of  the  column’s  title. 

“  ‘The  Insiders’  is  a  name  the  Examin¬ 
er  developed  and  we  intend  to  keep  it,”  a 
spokeswoman  for  the  afternoon  daily 
toldE(S?P. 


In  an  interview,  Matier  said  a  name  for 
the  Chronicle  column  had  not  yet  been 
decided  but  he  refused  to  rule  out  the 
possibility  that  it  will  be  “The  Insiders.” 

“In  any  event,”  he  added,  “the  logo 
will  carry  the  name  of  Matier  and  Ross, 
just  as  it  always  did.” 

Although  the  Examiner  and  Chroni¬ 
cle  are  bound  by  a  joint  operating  agree¬ 
ment,  their  news  sections  are  hotly  com¬ 
petitive.  However,  the  morning  Chroni¬ 
cle’s  circulation  reach  is  much  stronger 
outside  San  Francisco  than  that  of  the 
Examiner,  particularly  in  the  East  Bay 
and  down  the  San  Francisco  Peninsula. 
The  Chronicle’s  total  daily  circulation  is 
over  a  half  million  compared  with  about 
130,000  for  the  Examiner.  They  have  a 
combined  Sunday  paper. 

The  practice  of  stealing  each  other’s 
columnists  and  other  writers  in  San 
Francisco  goes  back  at  least  50  years. 
Among  those  lured  away  was  Chronicle 
columnist  Herb  Caen  —  except  that  in 
his  case  it  was  a  round  trip.  He  broke  in 
as  a  columnist  for  the  Chronicle,  defect¬ 
ed  to  the  Examiner,  and  then  went  back 
to  the  Chronicle. 

By  that  time,  his  name  was  able  to  up¬ 
stage  the  original  title  of  his  column, 
“Baghdad-by-the-Bay.”  Today,  the  column 
is  simply  headed  “Herb  Caen.”  BE^P 


The  practice  of  stealing  each  other^s 
columnists  and  other  writers  in  San  Francisco 
goes  back  at  least  50  years. 


Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  to  publish  Jan.  18 


BARRING  LAST-MINUTE  hitches, 
on  Jan.  18  Pittsburgh  will  simultane¬ 
ously  get  its  own  daily  newspaper  for 
the  first  since  May  —  and  will  join  the 
long  list  of  one-paper  cities. 

Blade  Communications  Inc.  said  it 
is  set  to  resume  publication  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  on  that  day. 

On  New  Year’s  Eve,  the  U.S.  Jus¬ 
tice  Department  announced  that  it 
would  not  challenge  the  sale  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  to  Blade,  which 


will  shut  the  afternoon  paper  down. 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  closed  the  sale  of 
the  Press  to  the  publisher  of  the  Post- 
Gazette  on  the  day  the  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  made  its  announcement.  Blade 
will  pay  a  reported  $100  million  in  cash 
and  preferred  stock  and  is  transferring 
ownership  of  its  Monterey,  Calif.,  paper. 
The  Herald,  to  Scripps. 

Until  a  walkout  by  Teamster  circula¬ 
tion  workers  in  May,  the  Press  and  Post- 
Gazette  had  been  published  under  a 


joint  operating  agreement  controlled 
by  Scripps. 

“It’s  been  a  long,  tough  grind,  and  I 
am  happy,”  Post-Gazette  chairman 
William  Block  Sr.  told  the  Associated 
Press. 

Richard  Mellon  Scaife,  publisher  of 
the  Tribune  Review  in  Greensburg,  had 
urged  the  Justice  Department  to  reject 
the  sale.  O 

The  Tribune  Review  recently  began 
publishing  a  Pittsburgh  edition. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News  Compiled  by  Melissa  Qitte: 


Michael  Kierman 


James  Moore 


Charles  Williams 


Elliott  Huron 


EllioH  Huron,  Eastern  sales  director  for 
Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales,  has 
been  promoted  to  vice  president/Eastern 
sales  director. 

James  Moore,  Midwest  sales  direc' 
tor,  was  named  vice  president/Midwest 
sales  director. 

Charles  Williams,  Western  sales 
director,  now  is  vice  president/Western 
sales  director. 

Michael  Kierman,  formerly  an  ac' 
count  supervisor  at  Ventura  Associates 
in  New  York,  has  joined  GNNS  as  pack¬ 
aged  goods  account  director. 

Mark  A,  Pugliese,  an  independent 
computer  consultant,  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  manager  of  information  systems  for 
American  Newspaper  Representatives, 
the  advertising  subsidiary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Association. 

Pugliese  has  worked  in  computer  sys¬ 
tems  for  Radisson  Hotels  and  United 
Healthcare  Corp. 

Journal/Sentinel  Inc.,  publishers  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  Milwaukee 
Sentinel,  has  announced  the  following 
appointments. 

Cindy  Yomanlas,  creative  manag¬ 
er  for  Phoenix  Newspapers  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Arizona  Republic  and 
Phoenix  Gazette,  becomes  marketing 
services  director. 

James  F.  Pepelniak,  human  re¬ 
sources  director  for  Great  Lakes  Termi¬ 
nal  and  Transport  of  Chicago,  was 
named  labor  relations  manager. 

Ann  Simmens-Lundeen,  director 
of  management  information  systems  for 
NutraSweet  in  Deerfield,  Ill.,  was  ap- 
p)ointed  information  services  director. 

Jim  Hersfeld,  program  analyst  for 


Journal/Sentinel,  now  is  information 
services  manager/business  systems. 

James  A.  Hatcher,  secretary  and 
general  counsel  for  Cox  Enterprises, 
has  been  named  vice  president  and 
general  counsel  for  Cox  Cable  Com¬ 
munications. 

Andrew  A.  Merdek,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of  the  At¬ 
lanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  now 
serves  as  vice  president/legal  affairs  and 
corporate  secretary  for  Cox  Enterprises. 

Dean  Eisner,  managing  director  of 
international  development  for  Cox  En¬ 
terprises  was  named  treasurer. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  has  named  the 
following  group  advertising  managers. 

Mark  Wurzer,  department  and 
chain  store  manager,  now  is  responsible 
for  department  stores,  fashion,  elec¬ 
tronics  and  high-tech  categories;  Don¬ 
na  Freed,  a  national  sales  manager, 
will  oversee  entertainment,  media  and 
movie  advertising,  the  TV  Times  sec¬ 
tion  and  special  sections  and  events; 
Bob  Balzer,  a  retail  sales  manager,  as¬ 
sumes  responsibility  for  food,  drug, 
packaged  goods,  home  furnishings  and 
sporting  goods,  as  well  as  the  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  and  Select  Market  Coverage 
programs;  and  Ron  Mann,  classified 
Northern  region  sales  manager,  over¬ 
sees  regional  advertising. 

Devorah  Goldman,  whose  work  has 
appeared  in  Jewish  Action,  the  Jewish 
Observer  and  the  Jewish  Women’s 
Quarterly,  now  is  staff  writer  of  the 
Atlanta  Jewish  Times. 

Ron  Sirak,  assistant  sports  editor  of 
the  Associated  Press,  has  been  promot¬ 


ed  to  deputy  sports  editor  for  the  wire 
service. 

He  succeeds  Larry  Siddons,  who 
was  named  coordinator  of  special  sports 
events. 

Wallor  Hompton,  technical  director 
ofWe/Mbl,  has  assumed  additional  re¬ 
sponsibilities  as  business  manager  for 
the  twice-monthly  newspaper,  jointly 
published  in  English  and  Russian  by 
Hearst  Corp.  and  Izvestia  Publishing 
House. 

A  former  production  director  at  the 
NewS'Journal,  Wilmington,  Del.,  and 
operations  vice  president  at  the  Detroit 
Free  Press  and  Denver  Post,  Hempton 
also  works  for  Hearst  through  his  Den¬ 
ver-based  Print,  Media  and  Graphics 
consulting  practice. 

Linda  Brooks,  benefits  and  compen¬ 
sation  manager  for  the  Sacramento 
(Calif.)  Bee,  has  been  appointed  hu¬ 
man  resources  director  for  the  Modesto 
(Calif.)  Bee. 

F.  Richard  Cicconu,  a  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  has  been 
named  W.  Harold  and  Martha  Welch 
Visiting  Professor  of  American  Studies 
at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame  for  the 
spring  semester  of  1993. 

Gannett  Co.  has  announced  the  fol¬ 
lowing  appointments  in  its  newspaper 
division. 

Michelle  J.  Fester,  director  of 
market  development,  now  is  vice  presi¬ 
dent  for  the  division. 

William  E.  "Ed"  Humphrey,  di¬ 
rector  of  circulation,  becomes  vice  pres¬ 
ident  of  circulation. 
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Bay  area  papers 
unite  to  stave 
off  rack  ordinance 


San  Francisco  papers  given  time 
to  come  up  with  alternative 

by  M.L.  Stein 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  area  newspa¬ 
pers  averted  stiff  official  regulations  of 
newsracks  in  Berkeley  by  coming  up 
with  an  eleventh-hour  proposal  to  bring 
order  to  the  distribution  of  the  city’s 
1,200  boxes. 

However,  there  still  may  be  standard¬ 
ization  of  modular  racks  to  meet  safety 
and  aesthetic  concerns  expressed  by 
downtown  merchants  and  the  city. 

Richard  K.  Reed,  the  professional 
general  manager  of  the  Daily  CalifoT' 


nian,  a  University  of  California  newspa¬ 
per  circulated  on  and  off  campus,  took 
the  lead  in  staving  off  a  city  council  rack 
ordinance. 

Reed  offered  his  plan  just  before  the 
City  Council  met  in  December  to  con¬ 
sider  three  proposals  for  rack  regulation 
submitted  by  Berkeley  finance  director 
Sonali  Bose. 

The  toughest  of  her  alternatives  speci¬ 
fies  standards  for  placement  and  mainte¬ 
nance  of  racks  on  public  streets  and  city 
enforcement  of  the  ordinance.  The  ma¬ 
chines  also  would  require  a  permit  and  a 
lottery  system  would  be  established  to 
limit  their  number. 

Reed  told  the  council  that  “Rack 
placement  is  a  competitive  issue  for 
newspapers,  and  the  city’s  involvement 
in  making  these  allocations  would  be 
fraught  with  danger.” 

He  also  pointed  out  that  city  control 


would  necessitate  the  creation  of  a  new 
bureaucracy  costing  over  $60,000  a  year, 
an  estimate  provided  to  the  council  by 
Bose. 

Factored  into  the  amount  were  litiga¬ 
tion  expenses  resulting  from  possible 
free  speech  lawsuits  by  newspapers.  Rack 
ordinances  have  faced  legal  challenges 
around  the  country. 

Standardized  boxes  would  cost 
newspapers  $200  for  each  one,  Reed 
said,  placing  an  almost  impossible  bur¬ 
den  on  small  papers  such  as  the  Daily 
Californian. 


The  council  gave  Reed  six  months  to 
prepare  a  solution  to  the  rack  problem. 

In  a  letter  to  Berkeley  Mayor  Loni 
Hancock,  Reed  said  he  had  received 
positive  responses  to  his  idea  for  self¬ 
regulation  from  the  San  Francisco 
Newspaper  Agency  (the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  and  San  Francisco  Examine 
er),  the  Oakland  Tribune,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Bay  Guardian  and  other  newspa¬ 
pers,  as  well  as  the  Downtown  Berkeley 
Association. 

Reed  added,  “This  dialogue  has  been 
missing  because  for  10  years  merchants 
have  looked  to  the  city  for  a  solution. 
The  finance  department  has  not  been 
successful  in  facilitating  trust,  under¬ 
standing  and  a  workable  plan.  Newspa¬ 
pers  and  merchants  have  become  frus¬ 
trated  and  cynical.  Merchants  want  ac¬ 
tion  while  newspapers  agree  there  is  a 
problem  .  .  .  We  all  know  that  if  a  strict 


ordinance  is  adopted,  the  likelihood  of  it 
being  successfully  enforced  is  slim  and  ill 
will  will  remain.” 

In  giving  Reed  what  he  called  “a  six- 
month  window  for  a  pilot  program,”  the 
council  issued  guidelines  for  his  group  to 
study.  They  included  a  proposal  for 
“problem  intersections,  the  possibility  of 
standardized  racks,  maintenance,  en¬ 
forcement,  and  whether  city  involve¬ 
ment  would  be  needed  to  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  new  American  Dis¬ 
abilities  Act.” 

“1  have  no  problem  with  the  city’s 
concern  over  racks,”  Reed  told  E&P. 
“Everyone  in  the  city  realizes  there  is  a 
problem.” 

Bose  said  Berkeley  is  different  from 
most  cities  in  the  matter  of  newsracks 
because  of  the  several  dozen  paid  and 
free  publications  available  to  a  highly  lit¬ 
erate  and  reading-hungry  population. 
The  city  does  not  have  its  own  daily. 

The  finance  director  stated  that  she 
has  no  objection  to  Reed’s  overture. 

“1  don’t  care  where  the  solution  comes 
from  as  long  as  something  is  done  about 
the  problem,”  she  said.  BE^P 

CRW  acquires 
newspaper  division 
of  Hickey-Mitchell 

CHURCH  RICKARDS,  WHITLOCK 
&  Co.  Inc.  has  acquired  the  newspaper 
division  of  Hickey-Mitchell  Co. 

The  carrier  accident  insurance  and 
carrier  and  dealer  bonds  are  now  being 
underwritten  through  old  Republic  In¬ 
ternational  Corp.,  parent  company  of 
CRW. 

All  records,  correspondence,  claims, 
and  premium  payments  relating  to  the 
time  after  July  1,  1992,  have  been  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Church  Rickards  Whit¬ 
lock  office. 

Any  correspondence  referring  to 
claims  and  other  matters  prior  to  July  1, 
1992,  should  be  directed  to  Hickey- 
Mitchell’s  St.  Louis  office. 

Ernie  Powell,  president  of  Church 
Rickards,  Whitlock  &  Co.,  announced 
that  all  contracts  in  force  will  be  hon¬ 
ored  by  CRW. 

Any  questions  regarding  coverage  un¬ 
der  “Champion”  accident  insurance  or 
the  dealer  and  carrier  bonds  should  be 
directed  to  Church  Rickards,  Whitlock 
&.  Co.,  in  Westchester,  Ill. 


“1  don’t  care  where  the  solution  comes  from  as 
long  as  something  is  done  about  the  problem.” 
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Newspapers 
examine  switch  to 
one  order/one  bill 

Hope  to  attract  more  national  ads 
by  making  ad  placement  easier 


by  Ann  Marie  Kerwin 

THE  NEWSPAPER  ASSOCIATION 
of  America  is  looking  into  a  practical 
way  to  establish  a  one  order/one  bill 
system  for  the  newspaper  industry. 

At  recent  executive  committee  meet¬ 
ings,  discussion  has  revolved  around 
ways  to  change  national  rate  structures 
to  accommodate  such  a  plan. 

The  change  would  involve  convert¬ 
ing  rates  from  a  per-inch  measurement 
to  a  cost-per-thousand  measurement, 
making  newspaper  space  more  compa¬ 
rable  with  other  media  when  ad  agen¬ 
cies  are  planning  a  buy.  The  plan  would 
establish  a  standard  rate  structure  for 
newspapers  to  follow,  but  each  paper 
would  set  its  own  rates. 

Contrary  to  previously  published 
news  reports,  the  NAA  committee  did 
not  discuss  removing  the  national  rate 
differential,  according  to  NAA  officials. 
The  committee  agreed  to  recommend 
that  newspaper  rates  be  reworked  to 
correspond  to  other  media  rates  in  a 
cost-per-thousand  form  as  part  of  the 
one  order/one  bill  plan,  they  said. 

“The  newspaper  rate  card  is  compli¬ 
cated,  and  it  has  developed  over  the 
years  for  local  retail  advertisers’  needs. 
It’s  not  tailored  to  national  advertiser 
needs,”  said  Len  Forman,chief  operating 
officer  of  the  NAA.  “We’re  discussing 
ways  to  simplify  the  rate  card,  but  not 
setting  a  standard  rate.  We  want  to 
make  it  easier  to  read  the  rate  cards.” 

Forman  said  that  the  plan  is  a  “work 
in  progress”  and  only  “wide-ranging  dis¬ 
cussions”  have  occurred.  He  is  unsure 
when  a  plan  would  be  ready  to  present 
to  members. 

Forman  said  the  committee,  headed 
by  Charles  Brumhack,  president  and 


“The  newspaper  rate  card  is  complicated, 
and  it  has  developed  over  the  years  for  lo¬ 
cal  retail  advertisers’  needs.  It’s  not  tai¬ 
lored  to  national  advertiser  needs.” 

—  Len  Forman,  COO  of  NAA. 


CEO  of  the  Tribune  Co.  in  Chicago,  is 
basing  its  one  order/one  bill  plans  on 
recommendations  made  by  the  Future  of 
Advertising  committee  several  years  ago. 

The  standardization  of  rate  card 
structure  is  becoming  increasingly  nec¬ 
essary  since  ad  agencies  have  comput¬ 
erized  so  much  of  the  work  that  goes 
into  determining  a  media  buy  for  a 
campaign,  Forman  said.  By  converting 
from  per-inch  rates  to  cost-per-thou- 
sand,  the  newspapers  will  save  ad  agen¬ 
cies  the  step  of  doing  the  conversion 
themselves. 

“We  have  been  discussing  ways  of 
how  to  make  it  easier  for  advertisers  to 
buy  newspapers,”  Forman  commented. 

The  validity  of  the  national  rate  dif¬ 
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ferential  has  been  an  “issue  on  the  table 
for  at  least  25  years,”  said  j.  Stewart 
Bryan  III,  chairman  of  Media  General 
Inc.,  and  NAA  executive  committee 
member,  “but  it  is  not  a  primary  issue  at 
the  NAA  right  now.  It  is  not  on  the 
front  burner.  The  one  order/one  bill 
system  is  on  the  front  burner,”  he  said. 

Restructuring  the  rates  is  part  of  the 
one  order/one  bill  plan  as  a  way  to 
make  buying  newspaper  ad  space  more 
understandable  to  media  buyers,  Bryan 
added. 

“An  association  cannot  set  rates,” 
stressed  Uzal  H.  Martz  Jr.,  Pottsville 
(Pa.)  Republican,  and  member  of  the 
NAA  executive  committee. 

The  discussion  he  attended  at  the 
NAA  level  centered  on  a  way  to  market 
newspapers  by  restating  advertising  in 
terms  more  comparable  with  competing 
media. 

Comparing  current  cost-per-thou¬ 
sand  rates  for  full-page  newspaper  ads 
and  full-page  magazine  ads  is  like  com¬ 
paring  “apples  and  oranges,”  Martz  said. 

A  full-page  newspaper  ad  is  120  col¬ 
umn  inches,  he  pointed  out,  but  a  full- 
page  magazine  ad  is  only  about  a  fourth 
of  that  size.  So  a  media  buyer  should 
figure  a  full-page  newspaper  ad  against 
four  full-page  magazine  ads,  Martz  said. 

“All  an  association  can  do  is  recom¬ 
mend,  and  the  NAA  is  working  to  rec¬ 
ommend  a  one  order/one  bill  system,” 
he  said.  He  added  that  the  recommen¬ 
dation  would  be  similar  to  what  was 
done  when  standard  advertising  units 
were  proposed  and  implemented. 

The  difference  between  the  national 
rate  and  local  retail  rate  has  been  a  sore 
spot  with  national  advertisers  buying 
newspapers. 

The  Louisville,  Ky,  Courier-] ournal 
eliminated  its  national  rate  in  an  exper¬ 
iment  over  a  decade  ago,  but  a  substan¬ 
tial  amount  of  national  advertising 
linage  was  not  obtained.  The  paper  has 
since  reinstated  a  national  rate. 

The  prevailing  conventional  wis¬ 
dom  seems  to  be  that  if  newspapers 
were  as  easy  to  buy  as  television,  na¬ 
tional  advertising  campaigns  would  be 
more  interested  in  using  newspapers. 
Thus,  the  push  for  the  one  order/one 
bill  system. 

“People  from  the  advertising  indus¬ 
try  have  told  us  that  quoting  rates  on 
a  CPM  basis  may  help  newspapers  ob¬ 
tain  this  business,”  said  Cathy  Black, 
NAA  president.  KCT 
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Flexible  ad  rates 
bring  in  election 
advertising  dollars 


Oregon  newspapers  rake  in  over 
$1  million  in  political  ad  bucks 

by  M.L.  Stein 

OREGON  NEWSPAPERS  RAKED  in 
over  $1  million  in  political  advertising 
during  the  fall  election  campaign  by 
making  adjustments  in  rates  and  dead¬ 
line  times  to  meet  candidates’  demands. 

The  buys  were  funneled  through  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Advertising  Corp. 
(ONAC),  whose  director  of  sales  and 
marketing  Rick  Fryback  calls  a  “one-or¬ 
der,  one-bill,  one-check  operation.” 

Fryback  claims  his  survey  showed  that 
ONAC  placed  more  political  advertising 
in  newspapers  than  any  other  state  asso¬ 
ciation  in  the  1992  election. 

ONAC,  an  arm  of  the  Oregon  News¬ 
paper  Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
(ONPA),  has  been  in  business  since 
1950  and  has  total  sales  of  about  $3.5 
million  annually.  The  corporation  em¬ 
braces  all  96  dailies  and  weeklies  in  the 
state,  according  to  Fryback. 

This  year,  Fryback  stated,  ONAC  was 
determined  to  grab  a  sizable  chunk  of 
political  advertising,  “but  when  we 
talked  to  candidates  and  their  consul¬ 
tants  they  told  us  our  rates  were  too 
high  and  our  deadlines  too  tight,”  he 
continued. 

Several  ONAC  papers  met  both  argu¬ 
ments  with  dramatic  changes,  Fryback 
said. 

For  example,  he  pointed  out,  the  Port¬ 
land  Oregonian  dropped  its  political  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  from  $104  to  $53  an  inch. 
A  quarter-page,  30-column  inch  ad  was 
sold  for  $1,676,  compared  with  the  regu¬ 
lar  price  of  $3,147. 

The  state’s  second  largest  newspaper, 
the  Eugene  Register-Guard,  charged 
$475  for  the  same  ad  instead  of  its  $652 
normal  cost.  Other  dailies  and  weeklies 
made  similar  accommodations. 

Still,  the  success  of  the  campaign  re¬ 
quired  other  efforts. 

“We  made  team  calls  on  each  cam¬ 
paign  and  kept  the  pressure  on,”  Fryback 
said.  “Each  campaign  was  supplied  with 
research  information  and  prices  of  what 
a  quarter-,  half-,  and  full-page  ad  would 


cost  for  every  newspaper  in  the  state.” 

ONAC  reps  also  went  to  campaign 
schools,  where  they  contacted  candi¬ 
dates  and  their  consultants. 

Customers  also  included  backers  of 
ballot  propositions,  who  were  told  they 
could  make  single  or  combination  buys, 
a  pitch  that  drew  a  $50,000  check  from 
one  congressional  candidate. 

“Newspapers  helped  by  pricing  com¬ 
petitively,  making  sales  calls  with  me,  re¬ 
ferring  business,  and,  in  many  cases. 


leaving  space  open  for  late-breaking 
buys  after  the  deadline,”  Fryback  related. 

ONAC  also  trumpeted  the  fact  that 
its  data  base  could  provide  demograph¬ 
ics  “targeted  right  down  to  the  ZIP  code 
and  then  match  that  up  with  newspaper 
circulation  for  every  ZIP  code  in  the 
state,”  Fryback  disclosed. 

The  Register-Guard,  through  an  out¬ 
side  firm,  was  able  to  break  down  sub¬ 
scribers  by  party  affiliation  and  how  of¬ 
ten  they  voted  in  recent  elections,  the 
paper  reported. 

The  newspaper  was  able  to  give  cam¬ 
paign  leaders  such  facts  as  that  68%  of 
their  readers  are  registered  voters  — 
18%  above  the  national  average  —  and 
that  85%  of  the  reader-voters  are  35  or 
older. 

The  Register-Guard  also  sponsored  a 
Candidate’s  Workshop,  where  the  pa¬ 
per’s  political  coverage,  editorial  page 
and  advertising  policies  were  discussed 
by  managing  editor  Patrick  Yack,  editor¬ 
ial  page  editor  Don  Robinson,  and  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  manager  Donovan 
Mack. 

In  addition,  ONAC  put  out  the  word 


that  it  is  a  clearinghouse  for  different 
kinds  of  information  about  its  newspa¬ 
pers,  including  special  sections,  special 
buys,  special  positions,  market  data, 
readership  surveys,  and  competitive 
analysis. 

Said  Fryback,  “We  identified  the 
races,  told  our  story,  and  made  our  news¬ 
papers  easy  to  buy.  We’ve  reached  the 
point  where  we  can  make  a  buy  for  every 
newspaper  in  the  state  in  30  minutes.” 

Mack  of  the  Register-Guard  termed 
the  ONAC  campaign  a  “good  first  step 
in  the  right  direction”  but  warned  that  it 
will  take  much  more  time  to  overcome 
the  “strong  prejudices  built  up  against 
us”  by  media  buyers  for  political  candi¬ 
dates  and  ballot  proposals. 

“Their  perception  is  that  our  rates  are 
inflexible  and  that  we  are  not  accommo¬ 
dating  on  positioning.” 

Mack  noted  that  in  the  recent  cam¬ 
paign  the  Register-Guard  obtained  most 
of  its  political  advertising  from  commu¬ 
nity  and  state  candidates  and  local  ballot 
measures.  Pointing  out  that  television 
and  direct  mail  have  a  lock  on  the  bulk 


of  political  advertising.  Mack  said  his  pa¬ 
per  must  be  able  to  match  the  “sophisti¬ 
cated  targeting”  of  direct  mail. 

Mack  credited  the  ONAC  campaign 
with  opening  the  way  for  additional  in¬ 
creases  in  political  ads,  but  made  this 
comment; 

“We  got  their  attention  but  we  can’t 
be  just  a  flash  in  the  pan.  We  need  to 
continue  offering  some  kind  of  competi¬ 
tive  rates.”  ■E9P 

Round-the-clock 
PR  office  opened 

JULIAN  MYERS  PUBLIC  Relations,  an 
independent  agency,  has  opened  round- 
the-clock  offices  in  the  ABC  Entertain¬ 
ment  Center  in  Century  City,  Calif. 

“The  media  never  sleeps,  and  we  are 
as  eager  about  the  story  as  they  are,”  said 
founder  Julian  Myers.  “We  hope  they 
will  call  us  instead  of  waiting  for  other 
sources  to  open  for  business.” 

“Public  relations,  like  banking  and  in¬ 
vesting,  has  become  a  seven-days-a- 
week  profession,”  he  said. 


“We  identified  the  races,  told  our  story,  and  made 
our  newspapers  easy  to  buy.  WeVe  reached  the  point 
where  we  can  make  a  buy  for  every  newspaper  in  the 
state  in  30  minutes.” 
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Both  sides  claim 
victory  in 
lawsuit  verdict 

Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  awarded 
$2.67  million  in  damages  from  DEV 


by  Mark  Fitzgerald 

BOTH  SIDES  CLAIMED  victory  from 
the  jury  verdict  in  the  tangled  trade  se¬ 
crets  lawsuit  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems 
brought  against  DEV  Industries. 

After  a  six-week  trial  in  federal  court 
in  Chicago  and  three  days  of  delibera¬ 
tion,  the  jury  declared  that  DEV  stole 
Rockwell  trade  secrets  to  build  three  sin¬ 
gle-width  printing  press  models  —  the 
Horizon  1400  and  Horizon  2300  and 
2400  series  —  that  are  similar  to  Rock¬ 
well’s  Goss  Community  and  Goss  Ur¬ 
banite  presses. 

The  jury  agreed  with  Rockwell’s 
charges  that  DEV  unlawfully  engaged 
in  unfair  competition  and  unjust  en¬ 
richment  from  its  use  of  Rockwell 
piece  part  drawings  that  included  de¬ 
tailed  manufacturing  information. 

However,  the  jury  also  determined 
that  Rockwell  is  entitled  to  just  $2,675 
million  in  damages  —  far  below  the  $22 
million  Rockwell  had  sought.  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  jury  assessed  legal  costs  against 
DEV  and  Robert  J.  Fleck,  a  DEV  direc¬ 
tor  and  former  Rockwell  employee. 

The  jury  rejected  Rockwell’s  con¬ 
tention  that  DEV’s  actions  amount  to  a 
violation  of  the  federal  anti-racketeering 
RICO  statute.  In  addition,  it  dismissed 
all  claims  against  Press  Machinery  Cor¬ 
poration  (PMS),  a  now-defunct  business 
formed  by  many  of  DEV’s  principals. 

In  public  statements,  both  sides  por¬ 
trayed  the  outcome  as  a  victory. 

“The  jury’s  verdict  upheld  Rockwell’s 
charge  that  DEV  used  stolen  materials 
to  build  its  own  versions  of  Rockwell’s 
Goss  Community  and  Goss  Urbanite 
presses,”  Rockwell  Graphic  Systems  said 
in  a  prepared  statement. 

“We  are  naturally  unhappy  that  the 


After  a  six-week  trial  in  federal  court  in 
Chicago  and  three  days  of  deliberation, 
the  jury  declared  that  DEV  stole  Rock- 
well  trade  secrets  to  build  single~width 
printing  press  models  —  the  Horizon 
1400  (above)  and  the  Horizon  2400 
(page  25)  series  —  that  are  similar  to 
Rockwell’s  Qoss  Community  and  Qoss 
Urbanite  presses. 


jury  decided  that  DEV  was  liable  for 
misappropriation,”  DEV  said  in  a  pre¬ 
pared  statement  that  reiterated  its  con¬ 
tention  that  “DEV  did  nothing  wrong.” 

The  DEV  statement  added  that  “DEV 
considers  the  verdict  a  victory  because 
the  jury  rejected  Rockwell’s  RICO 
claims  and  Rockwell’s  claims  for  $22  mil¬ 
lion  in  damages.” 

DEV  said  no  decision  had  been  made 
about  whether  to  appeal. 

Litigation  not  over 

Whatever  action  DEV  takes,  the  jury 
verdict  appears  unlikely  to  end  the  bitter 


litigation  between  the  two  companies,  a 
legal  struggle  that  dates  back  to  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1984. 

Rockwell  announced  that  it  “intends 
to  pursue  aggressively”  a  second  lawsuit 
against  DEV  and  its  top  executives  al¬ 
leging  they  stole  other  engineering 
drawings. 

Also,  in  October  1991,  DEV  filed  a 
lawsuit  against  Rockwell  charging  the  gi¬ 
ant  pressmaker  with  various  antitrust  vi¬ 
olations  and  deceptive  trade  practices. 
Action  on  that  lawsuit  has  been  essen¬ 
tially  stalled  for  several  months  while 
the  Rockwell  lawsuit  went  to  trial. 

During  the  trial  in  US.  District  Court, 
with  Judge  Ann  Clare  Williams  presid¬ 
ing,  Rockwell  presented  as  a  witness 
Michael  Morello,  a  Rockwell  employee, 
who  testified  he  sold  piece  part  drawings 
to  DEV  executive  Robert  J.  Fleck. 

In  rebutting  Morello’s  testimony,  DEV 
attorneys  and  several  DEV  witnesses 
noted  that  Morello  had  claimed  he  met 
with  DEV  executives  at  the  DEV 
Bensenville,  Ill.,  headquarters.  At  the 
time  of  the  alleged  meeting,  however, 
DEV  had  not  yet  moved  its  offices  to 
Bensenville. 

DEV  attorney  Arnold  A.  Pagniucci 
suggested  in  his  closing  argument  that 
Morello  lied  to  save  his  job  at  Rockwell. 

“That  admitted  thief,  that  consum¬ 
mate  liar  ...  he  was  smart  enough  to 
know  that  the  only  way  to  save  his  job 
—  a  $50,000  job  at  the  time  —  was  to 
say  he  stole  drawings  for  the  company 
[DEV]  the  [Rockwell  private]  investiga¬ 
tors  were  looking  at,”  Pagniucci  said. 

Three  other  Rockwell  witnesses  — 
two  of  them  current  or  former  Rockwell 
employees  and  one  the  wife  of  a  Rock¬ 
well  retiree  —  testified  that  a  former 
DEV  principal,  Pasquale  [Pat]  Peloso, 
had  offered  them  money  to  steal  Rock¬ 
well  drawings. 

Throughout  the  trial,  DEV  sought  to 
show  that  Rockwell  piece  part  drawings 
were  so  widely  disseminated  throughout 
the  newspaper  industry  they  could  not 
be  considered  trade  secrets. 

Several  DEV  executives  and  employ¬ 
ees  testified  that  they  had  received 
Rockwell  drawings  from  spare-part  ven¬ 
dors,  as  well  as  during  the  time  DEV 
had  a  business  of  building  Rockwell 
spare  parts  and  converting  Rockwell 
presses  to  offset  or  di-litho. 

Rockwell  attorney  Michael  O.  War- 
necke,  however,  asserted  in  his  closing 
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DEV’s  Horizon  2400 


argument  that  DEV  never  proved  it  re¬ 
ceived  drawings  from  these  legitimate 
sources. 

“There’s  no  evidence  any  vendor 
breached  its  security  [agreement]  with 
Rockwell,”  Warnecke  said.  “Did  any  ven¬ 
dor  ever  come  into  this  courtroom  and 
say,  ‘We  gave  trade  secrets,  we  gave  doc¬ 
uments  to  DEV’?  ” 

For  its  part,  DEV  said  the  fact  that 
it  could  not  produce  Rockwell  draw¬ 
ings  from  those  sources  is  simple  to 
explain;  DEV  was  an  informal  start-up 
company  that  was  frequently  changing 
its  products  as  the  marketplace  de¬ 
manded. 

“1  think  what  you  have  to  realize  is  we 
had  three  people  working  in  a  garage,  so, 
no,  we  didn’t  have  any  quote-unquote 
‘procedures’  [for  logging  engineering 
drawings]  at  that  time,”  DEV’s  Randall 
Coakley  testified. 

Battle  of  experts 

Much  of  the  long  trial  was  a  battle  of 
experts. 

One  Rockwell  engineering  expert, 
former  Harris  Graphics  engineer 
Ernie  Treff,  estimated  that  without  ac¬ 
cess  to  Rockwell  trade  secrets  it  would 
take  “seven  years  or  more”  for  engi¬ 
neers  of  the  caliber  of  DEV’s  staff  to 
design  and  manufacture  the  Horizon 
1400,  2300  and  2400  series  of  single¬ 
width  presses. 

Treff  also  said  he  found  “more  than 
1,000”  matches  in  the  tolerances  and 
specifications  of  the  parts  in  the  Horizon 


press  and  the  42  piece-part  drawings 
Rockwell  said  were  trade  secrets  stolen 
by  DEV. 

DEV  argued  its  engineers  had  demon¬ 
strated  their  speed  and  innovations  dur¬ 
ing  several  years  of  designing  systems 
that  converted  presses  from  letterpress 
to  offset  or  which  added  color  printing 
capacity  through  di-litho  or  offset  press 
add-ons. 

A  DEV  expert  witness  estimated 
that  DEV  engineers  would  need  only 
2,000  man-hours,  or  one  man-year,  to 
reverse-engineer  the  Rockwell  Urban¬ 
ite  and  Community  presses  legally  and 


add  the  innovations  of  the  Horizon 
presses. 

Expert  witnesses  from  both  sides  also 
clashed  on  what  kind  of  royalty  Rock¬ 
well  deserved  because  of  the  alleged 
theft  of  trade  secrets. 

Rockwell’s  expert  said  the  company 
deserved  royalties  based  on  the  sales 
prices  of  the  Horizon  presses.  With  sales 
amounting  to  about  $100  million  since 
1984,  Rockwell  contended  it  was  owed 
$22  million. 


A  DEV  expert  witness  contended  any 
royalty  should  be  based  on  only  the 
worth  of  t’ne  42  individual  parts  allegedly 
stolen. 

A  sentimental  name 

Amid  the  often-abstruse  testimony 
about  technical  and  financial  matter  — 
and  amid  the  as-frequent  hostile  ex¬ 
changes  during  cross-examinations  — 
some  little-known  and  intriguing  indus¬ 
try  facts  emerged. 

One  example;  how  DEV  Industries 
got  its  name. 


“We  always  told  people  that  DEV 
stands  for  ‘development,’  ”  DEV  execu¬ 
tive  vice  president  Randall  Coakley 
testified. 

However,  there  was  a  more  sentimen¬ 
tal  explanation,  he  said. 

DEV  stood  for  Diane,  Elizabeth  and 
Virginia;  the  first  names  of  the  wives  of 
two  principals  and  a  partner  who  left  the 
fledgling  business  back  in  1977.  BE^P 

Reuters  launches 
NewsZOOO  in  U.S. 

REUTERS  AMERICA  INC.  has  begun 
U.S.  service  of  its  News2000,  which  en¬ 
hances  the  delivery,  display  and  func¬ 
tionality  of  news  services  on  the  Reuter 
Terminal,  which  runs  under  Microsoft 
Windows. 

News2000  offers  constantly  updated 
news  displays  and  a  simple  means  to 
find,  customize  and  display  coverage  of 
particular  subjects.  Pop-up  windows,  per¬ 
sonal  news  baskets,  on-line  directories 
and  logical  subject,  industry  and  country 
codes  permit  display  customization. 
Reuters  Identification  Codes  embedded 
in  every  story  permit  easy  cross  referenc¬ 
ing  of  news  and  quotes. 

For  U.S.  clients,  News2000  carries 
Reuters  international  money,  debt,  trea¬ 
sury,  securities,  commodities  and  energy 
news,  as  well  as  its  North  American  Eq¬ 
uities  news  product.  Reuters  said  it  plans 
News2000  in  newsfeed  format,  delivered 
directly  to  clients’  networks. 


The  jury  agreed  with  RockwelPs 
charges  that  DEV  unlawfully  engaged  in 
unfair  competition  and  unjust  enrichment  from 
its  use  of  Rockwell  piece  part  drawings  that  included 
detailed  manufacturing  information. 
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Du  Pont,  Volt  end 
Camex  negotiations 

Deal  to  sell  display  ad  business, technology 
collapses  abruptly  shortly  after  announcement 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

TWO  WEEKS  AFTER  the  Dec.  8  an¬ 
nouncement  that  Volt  Information  Sci¬ 
ences  would  buy  all  outstanding  shares 
of  Camex  Inc.  for  an  undisclosed  price, 
the  Du  Pont  Co.  said  the  parties  agreed 
to  end  negotiations  and  Du  Pont  would 
“continue  its  Camex  operations  as  it  as¬ 
sesses  its  options  for  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing  business.” 

Neither  Volt  senior  vice  president  Jim 
Groberg  nor  Du  Pont  spokeswoman 
Cathy  Branciaroli  would  comment  on 
the  discontinued  negotiations. 

New  York-based  Volt,  parent  of  imag¬ 
ing  systems  maker  Autologic  Inc.,  Thou¬ 
sand  Oaks,  Calif.,  had  expected  to  con¬ 
clude  within  three  months  the  acquisi¬ 


tion  of  Camex’s  display  ad  systems  and 
business,  as  well  as  the  underlying  data¬ 
base  technology  and  add-on  pagination 
products.  The  database  technology  was 
to  have  been  licensed  back  to  Du  Pont 
for  use  in  its  continuing  development  of 
Whirlwind  1000  integrated  editori;'.'  and 
classified  front  ends  and  pagination. 

Volt  was  to  have  used  the  Camex 
name  and  keep  the  operation  in  the 
Boston  area  as  a  separate  business  unit 
reporting  to  Autologic.  Worldwide, 
Camex  has  about  120  customers  for  its 
display  ad  and  related  products,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Greg  Taylor,  president  of  Du 
Pont’s  Imagitex  and  Camex  subsidiaries. 

The  transaction  was  not  expected  to 
affect  Imagitex,  which  is  in  charge  of 
Whirlwind  development  at  its  Nashua, 
N.H.,  offices.  Taylor  said  he  was  uncer¬ 
tain  how  many  of  the  200  Camex  em¬ 
ployees  would  have  been  affected  by  an 
acquisition,  adding  that  his  firm  would 


continue  supporting  users  of  the  2300 
and  2400  systems  that  Du  Pont  acquired 
with  Crosfield  several  years  ago. 

Focus  on  Whirlwind 

Ellen  Kullman,  Du  Pont  worldwide 
business  director  for  electronic  imaging, 
said  her  company  had  not  been  “actively 
pursuing  the  divestiture  of  Camex.” 

Volt,  she  added,  had  approached  Du 
Pont  on  the  matter  last  summer,  and  Du 
Pont  saw  a  “good  fit”  between  Camex 
display  ad  products  and  Autologic’s  di¬ 
rection.  “We  felt  that  we  could  take  the 
resources  that  we  have  and  focus  them 
on  getting  Whirlwind  1000  to  market 
quicker ...” 

Taylor  said  Du  Pont  expects  to  re¬ 
ceive  a  Whirlwind  editorial  order  soon 


from  an  as-yet-unnamed  Southeast 
Asian  publication.  Users  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle  have  been  training  on  version 
1.0  and  some  will  take  the  system  live  for 
part  of  the  paper  this  month.  That  was 
to  have  happened  last  June,  but  Camex 
said  it  was  working  out  changes  to  things 
such  as  the  user  interface  and  macro 
keys  to  better  accommodate  work  prac¬ 
tices  —  which  is  what  the  Chronicle 
saia  was  happening  last  spring. 

Du  Pont  looked  for  post-sale  compati¬ 
bility  of  Camex  display  ad  and  Whirl¬ 
wind  systems  through  expected  “cooper¬ 
ative  relationships  with  Autologic,”  ac¬ 
cording  to  remarks  by  Taylor  in  a  trade 
press  teleconference  last  month. 

Camex  under  Autologic 

The  planned  purchase  included  back¬ 
end  pagination  such  as  that  permitting 
flowing  classified  liners  into  an  electron¬ 
ically  dummied  page. 


Camex  add-on  pagination  products 
were  to  have  gone  to  Volt,  which  would 
support  the  installed  base,  and  Du  Pont 
was  to  have  access  to  the  technology. 
Taylor  foresaw  some  use  of  the  technolo- 
gies,  such  as  Class  Merge  and  News 
Merge,  which  he  said  would  help  in  cre¬ 
ating  Whirlwind  1000  pages. 

While  Autologic  intended  to  contin¬ 
ue  supporting  “those  kinds  of  products,” 
Doolittle  said,  it  planned  no  overall  pag¬ 
ination  solution.  Rather,  it  would  seek  to 
support  pagination  through  measures 
such  as  OPl  insertion,  graphics  and  dis¬ 
play  ad  forms. 

Doolittle  said  Autologic  wanted  to 
“integrate  systems  both  at  the  PostScript 
and  the  .  .  .  OPI  or  OPI-like  server  lev¬ 
el,”  and  “find  other  ways  to  share  devices 
and  .  . .  integrate”  the  Camex  StarCast- 
er  into  Autologic’s  imaging  architecture, 
using  multiplexers  and  other  devices. 

Though  he  saw  a  future  for  Camex 
SPDL  output  language  “within  the 
Camex  structure,”  Doolittle  said  that 
Autologic  recognizes  PostScript  “as  the 
common  standard  interface  language  . . . 
the  basis  on  which  we  overall  intend  to 
proceed.” 

Both  Autologic  and  Camex,  he  said, 
long  recognized  a  need  to  come  up  with 
output  migration  strategies  and  were  to 
continue  to  address  that  so  as  not  to 
“leave  customers  in  the  lurch . . .”  BEd^P 

N.Y.  Times,  machinists 
reach  agreement 

NEW  YORK  TIMES  negotiators  have 
reached  tentative  agreement  with  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists 
District  15,  whose  members  maintain 
and  repair  Times  production  equipment. 

No  details  were  released,  but  the  New 
York  Times  Co.  said  that  the  agreement 
is  similar  to  others  already  ratified  by 
five  other  production  unions.  It  covers 
the  newspaper’s  Manhattan,  N.Y.,  and 
Edison,  N.J.,  plants,  and  is  subject  to  rat¬ 
ification  by  the  union  membership. 

To  date,  only  the  Paperhandlers’  & 
Straighteners’  Union  No.  1  has  yet  to 
reach  agreement  with  the  Times,  which 
said  talks  are  in  progress.  The  company 
has  announced  that  ratification  of  agree¬ 
ments  with  the  pressmen,  platemakers, 
machinists  and  paperhandlers  will  occa¬ 
sion  an  additional  charge  against  fourth- 
quarter  earnings  of  approximately  $25 
million  (180  per  share)  to  cover  sever¬ 
ance  and  related  costs. 


The  transaction  was  not  expected  to  affect 
Imagitex,  which  is  in  charge  of  Whirlwind 
development  at  its  Nashua,  N.H.,  offices. 
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Selling  the  Story:  The  Layman's 
Guide  to  Collecting  and  Cemmu* 
nicating  Demographic  Informa* 
tion.  William  Dunn.  American  Demo¬ 
graphics  Books,  127  W.  State  St.,  Itha¬ 
ca,  N.Y.  148  50.  245  pages.  $39.95;  paper, 
$27.50. 

Dunn  starts  off  his  book  recording 
how  shocked  he  was  as  a  “rookie”  re¬ 
porter  at  the  Detroit  News  being  told 
that  he  would  be  assigned  in  the  future 
to  “demographics”  stories.  “I  stared 
back  blankly,  not  exactly  sure  what  ‘de¬ 
mographics’  meant,”  he  recalls. 

He,  however,  got  so  hooked  on  de¬ 
mography — “statistical  study  of  the 
population”  in  all  of  its  aspects — that 
he  went  on  to  be  the  demographics 
writer  for  USA  Today  and  the  Gannett 
News  Service  from  1986  to  1990.  Today 
he  is  a  contributing  editor  of  American 
Demographics  magazine  and  publishes 
widely  on  the  subject. 

In  his  very  readable  and  even  excit¬ 
ing  book,  Dunn  opens  the  wide  vistas 
of  application  and  shows  just  how  rele¬ 
vant  such  stories  can  be. 

For  instance,  he  cites  the  United 
States  and  coalition  war  with  Iraq  as  an 
example  when  reporting  using  demo¬ 
graphics  could  have  made  some  differ¬ 
ence  in  perception.  He  explains: 

“Saddam  Hussein  had  boasted,  and 
the  media  took  at  face  value,  that  he 
had  an  army  of  one  million  men.  A 
quick  check  of  the  Census  Bureau’s 
Statistical  Abstract  and  a  few  phone 
calls  would  have  exposed  this  for  the 
empty  claim  it  was.  Iraq  has  a  1990 
population  of  18.8  million,  over  half  of 
whom  are  women.  Of  the  remaining 
nine  million  males,  almost  one-half  are 
boys  under  the  age  of  15;  another  20  % 
or  so  are  men  over  the  age  of  40.  When 
one  excludes  those  put  out  of  action  by 
Iraq’s  war  with  Iran,  that  doesn’t  leave 
all  that  many  able-bodied,  willing 
young  men  still  available  to  join  the 
Iraqi  army,  much  less  the  vaunted  Re¬ 
publican  Guard.  This  clearly  was  an 
important  story  of  Iraqi  vulnerability, 
one  that  was  thoroughly  overlooked  by 
most  reporters.” 

Eleven  chapters  deal  with  trends  in 
population  statistics  and  how  to  find 
hidden  story  ideas  in  them.  He  looks  at 
statistics  on  births  and  deaths;  migra¬ 
tion;  marriage  and  divorce;  race,  eth¬ 
nicity,  immigration  and  religion;  educa¬ 
tion;  the  work  force;  income  and  prop- 


by  Hiley  Ward 

erty;  consumer  trends,  health,  and 
“metro  and  non-metro  areas”  trends. 

The  last  seven  chapters  take  up  nuts 
and  bolts,  such  as  ethical  matters,  how 
to  avoid  mistakes,  resources  to  use, 
“Pitching  Proposals:  How  to  Get  Your 
Demographic  Studies  Covered  by  the 
Media”  and  “Getting  Stats  Fast  and 
First:  Computer  Access  to  the  Census 
and  Other  Databases.”  Appendices  in¬ 
clude  source  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers,  plus  a  glossary. 

Ethnic  Minority  Media:  An  Inter¬ 
national  Perspective.  Stephen 
Harold  Riggins,  ed.  Sage  Publications, 
2455  Teller  Rd.,  Newbury  Park,  Calif. 
91320.  298  pages.  $21.95. 

What  role  do  minority  media  play  in 
the  cultural  survival  of  an  ethnic  minority? 

Editor  Riggins  as  a  writer  in  this  sym¬ 
posium  asks  whether  ethnic  minority 
media  help  to  preserve  a  minority  cul¬ 
ture  or,  conversely,  help  to  bring  assimi¬ 
lation  into  a  dominant  culture. 

He  decides  that  “the  long-term  effect 
of  ethnic  minority  media  is  neither  to¬ 
tal  assimilation  nor  total  cultural 
preservation  but  some  moderate  degree 
of  preservation  that  represents  a  com¬ 
promise  between  those  two  extremes.” 

Minority  media  just  do  not  have  the 
power  to  ensure  cultural  survival,  he 
says.  You  also  need  active  traditional  in¬ 
stitutions,  “a  critical  demographic 
mass,”  and  a  great  deal  of  conviction 
and  political  skill. 

The  authors  of  chapters  agree  “that 
ethnic  minority  media  provide  informa¬ 
tion  that  prevents  or  at  least  delays  the 
assimilation  of  their  audiences  to  main¬ 
stream  cultures.”  Yet  all  the  chapters 
here,  says  Riggins  in  summing  up,  also 
insist  ethnic  minority  media  actually 
contribute  significantly  to  assimilation. 

On  this  point,  Riggins  says  the  “dom¬ 
inant  ideology”  has  a  way  of  permeating 
ethnic  media  in  two  ways:  minority 
journalists  cannot  sever  all  ties  with  the 
dominant  culture  and,  secondly,  such 
media  themselves  make  use  significant¬ 
ly  of  information  generated  by  main¬ 
stream  journalism. 

Standards  borrowed  from  the  domi¬ 
nant  culture — such  as  spot  news  formu¬ 
las,  soap  opera,  editorial  format — leave 
their  stamp  on  the  way  news  and  infor¬ 
mation  are  conveyed. 

Working  against  the  invisible,  perva¬ 
sive  influence  to  assimilate,  Riggins  says. 


are  these  factors:  People  do  not  actually 
pay  much  attention  to  the  media  any¬ 
way;  minority  media  create  a  symbolic 
significance;  they  preserve  and  stan¬ 
dardize  minority  languages;  ads,  usually 
coming  out  of  a  community  itself,  gener¬ 
ate  support  of  a  minority  subculture. 

To  be  more  effective  and  free  from 
the  pull  of  the  dominant  culture,  mi¬ 
nority  ethnic  media  need  to  finance 
their  own  media;  work  to  achieve  pacts 
witl  “supportive  institutions,”  such  as 
sch  :s;  consider  hiring  persons  based 
on  enthusiasm  and  not  just  acquired 
skills;  creare  effective  networks  within 
the  minority  community  to  provide  an¬ 
gles  for  news  stories. 

The  authors  offer  case  studies  of  mi¬ 
nority  media  from  diverse  places. 

Riggins  is  associate  professor  of  soci¬ 
ology  at  Memorial  University  of  New¬ 
foundland,  St.  John’s.  The  12  contribu¬ 
tors,  for  the  most  part,  are  writing  about 
minority  cultures  in  their  own  countries. 

Handbook  off  Campaign  Spond- 
Ing:  Money  in  the  1990  Con¬ 
gressional  Races.  Sara  Fritz,  Dwight 
Morris.  Congressional  Quarterly,  1414 
22nd  St.  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037.  567  pages.  $105. 

This  is  a  bible  on  the  sources  and  al¬ 
locations  of  campaign  fur  Is  raised  by 
candidates — some  $400  million  in  the 
1990  campaign. 

The  authors  pose  at  the  outset  the 
question  “Why  do  campaigns  cost  so 
much?”  For  one  thing,  they  say,  “more 
than  half  the  money  spent  in  the  1990 
congressional  elections  went  for  pur¬ 
chases  that  were  virtually  unrelated  to 
contacting  voters.” 

The  bulk  of  the  book  discusses  and 
outlines  the  expenditures  of  each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Senate  and  House.  The  book 
offers  a  quick  fix  on  any  candidate  who 
might  surge  in  the  news.  For  instance, 
there  is  probably  more  interest  in  A1 
Gore,  now  that  he  is  vice  president¬ 
elect.  There  is  information  such  as  “In 
December  1987,  Gore  transferred 
$24,000  from  his  Senate  campaign 
funds  to  his  presidential  war  chest — a 
move  that  some  campaign  finance 
lawyers  think  was  illegal.”  And  so  on. 

Sara  Fritz  is  a  staff  writer  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 
Dwight  Morris  is  editor  for  special  inves¬ 
tigations  at  the  Washington  bureau  of 
the  Los  Angles  Times.  ■£(?? 
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Comics  are  not  just 
for  comics  sections 

An  increasing  number  of  newspapers  are  running  some 
comics  on  feature  pages  and  in  other  parts  of  the  paper 


by  David  Astor 

COMICS  DO  NOT  appear  only  on 
comics  pages. 

They  can  also  be  found  in  such  other 
sections  of  the  newspaper  as  feature,  en¬ 
tertainment,  op-ed,  sports,  business,  and 
classified  pages. 

This  is  not  something  entirely  new.  In 
the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  some 
newspapers  scattered  comics  throughout 
their  daily  editions.  As  time  went  on, 
most  moved  the  funnies  to  comics  pages, 
with  an  occasional  strip  or  panel  appear¬ 
ing  elsewhere. 

Today,  however,  there  seems  to  be  at 
least  a  small  resurgence  in  the  number  of 
dailies  dispersing  some  of  their  comics. 

“More  are  doing  it,”  said  Universal 


and  two  panels  on  one  of  its  feature  pages. 


Press  Syndicate  vice  president/sales 
Robert  Duffy,  “although  it  is  a  slow 
trend.” 

“I  don’t  have  hard  numbers,  but  I 
think  more  people  are  running  comics 
in  other  areas  of  the  paper,”  agreed 
American  Association  of  Sunday  and 
Feature  Editors  president  Sue  Smith. 

Smith  is  assistant  managing 
editor/Sunday  for  the  Dallas  Morning 
News,  which  runs  five  of  its  mammoth 
total  of  70  comics  outside  its  comics 
pages. 

Morning  News  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent/executive  editor  Ralph  Langer  said 
one  of  the  paper’s  feature  section  pages 
contains  three  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate  comics  —  “Cathy”  by  Cathy 
Guisewite,  “The  Far  Side”  by  Gary  Lar¬ 
son,  and  “Ziggy”  by  Tom  Wilson. 

“They’re  probably  the  dominant 
graphic  element,”  said  Langer,  who  not¬ 
ed  that  the  daily  page  needed  visual 
“brighteners”  to  go  along  with  the  advice 
columns  and  other  text  features  on  it. 

Another  Universal  comic,  Garry 
Trudeau’s  “Doonesbury,”  appears  on  the 
Morning  News’  op-ed  page. 

“It  is  essentially  a  political  cartoon 
that  appears  in  strip  rather  than  panel 
form,”  said  Langer.  “Clearly,  the  feeling 
here  is  that  it  is  more  appropriate  for 
the  opinion  section.” 

Up  to  a  quarter  of  Trudeau’s  1,400 
other  clients  also  give  “Doonesbury”  an 
op-ed  berth,  and  not  only  because  of 
the  strip’s  political  nature.  In  some  cas¬ 
es,  papers  have  a  hard  time  fitting  the 
44-pica-wide  “Doonesbury”  on  comics 
pages  where  every  other  strip  is  the 
standard  38.6-pica  size. 

Finally,  the  Morning  News  carries 
“Tank  McNamara”  in  its  sports  section. 
Universal’s  Duffy  noted  that  “at  least 
half”  of  the  300  papers  subscribing  to 
the  Jeff  Millar/Bill  Hinds  sports  strip  do 
the  same  thing. 


Another  of  the  papers  placing  “Tank” 
in  sports  is  the  Arizona  Republic,  which 
runs  about  a  half  dozen  of  its  30  or  so 
comics  on  non-comics  pages.  One  of 
them  is  “The  Far  Side,”  which  appears 
in  the  Republic’s  daily  feature  section. 

Duffy  said  that  a  good  number  of  “Far 
Side”  clients  carry  the  panel  outside 
their  comics  pages,  with  one  major  rea¬ 
son  being  their  confidence  that  Gary 
Larson’s  huge  and  loyal  readership  will 
follow  him  to  any  part  of  the  paper. 

Universal  comics  are  by  no  means 
the  only  strips  and  panels  appearing  in 
various  places.  At  the  Republic,  for  in¬ 
stance,  the  daily  feature  section’s  “Short 
Takes”  page  carries  “Zippy  the  Pinhead” 
by  Bill  Griffith  of  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  the  self-syndicated  “Sylvia” 
by  Nicole  Hollander. 

These  two  comics  have  been  called 
“cutting  edge,”  which  is  also  how  “Short 
Takes”  reporter  Julie  Newberg  describes 
what  the  Republic  page  aims  to  be.  She 
said  it  includes  offbeat  items,  celebrity 
news,  and  more. 

“We  wanted  ‘Sylvia’  and  ‘Zippy’ 
specifically  for  that  page,”  said  Republic 
assistant  managing  editor  Howard  Fin- 
berg.  “We  bought  them  when  ‘Short 
Takes’  started.” 

Finberg  noted  that  this  is  a  situation 


The  Arizona  Republic’s  offbeat  ‘Short 
Takes’  page  carries  two  offbeat  comics. 
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The  New  York  Daily  News  moved  three 
strips  from  its  comics  pages  to  classified. 


where  the  Republic  “is  treating  the 
comics  as  part  of  the  editorial  mix,  not 
just  as  window  dressing.  .  .  .  You  can  add 
some  editorial  spice  with  the  comics.” 

He  continued,  “To  me,  there  is  not  a 
great  deal  of  value  in  creating  a  comics 
ghetto.  I  don’t  think  people  care  where  the 
comics  run. . . .  People  love  the  comics.” 

Another  location  with  a  rising  num¬ 
ber  of  cartoons  is  the  business  section, 
where  comic  panels  can  brighten  up 
pages  that  often  contain  a  great  deal  of 
serious  text  material. 

Syndicated  comics  also  appear  on 
food,  kid,  teen,  women-oriented,  and 
other  pages. 

“Some  of  the  strips  that  have  come 
out  geared  to  women,  children,  fami¬ 
lies,  day  care,  and  other  topics  lend 
themselves  to  certain  areas  of  the  pa¬ 
per,”  said  Smith. 

She  added  that  running  some  strips 
and  panels  on  non-comics  pages  obvi¬ 
ously  allows  newspapers  to  carry  more 
comics,  which  are  often  among  the 
best-read  parts  of  a  paper.  Smith  further 
stated  that  moving  comics  to  various  lo¬ 
cales  enables  newspapers,  at  least  once 
in  a  while,  to  avoid  the  “risky  business” 
of  comic  cancellations  that  may  anger  a 
good  number  of  readers. 

This  is  a  prime  reason  why  the  New 
York  Daily  News  moved  three  Tribune 
Media  Services  strips  —  “Gasoline  Al¬ 
ley”  by  Jim  Scancarelli,  “Annie”  by 
Leonard  Starr,  and  “Winnie  Winkle”  by 
Frank  Bolle  —  to  one  of  its  classified 
pages. 

Daily  News  deputy  managing 
editor/features  Fran  Wood  said  these 
comics  finished  relatively  low  in  a  read¬ 


er  survey,  yet  had  strong  enough  follow¬ 
ings  among  older  people  to  make  the 
paper  reluctant  to  drop  them.  So  the 
Daily  News  hit  upon  a  solution  that  en¬ 
abled  it  to  make  room  for  newer  strips 
on  its  three  comics  pages  while  still 
keeping  the  Tribune  Media  trio. 

Wood  recalled  that  a  number  of  read¬ 
ers  were  initially  upset  when  the  paper 
moved  the  comics  to  classified.  For  one 
thing,  she  said,  some  were  suspicious 
that  this  was  an  interim  step  toward 
dropping  the  strips. 

However,  complaints  eventually 
stopped  completely.  “Readers  got  used 
to  it,”  reported  Wood,  although  she  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  cartoonists  may  not  be 
particularly  thrilled  with  the  classified 
locale. 

One  way  the  Daily  News  helped 
readers  adapt  was  by  placing  notes  on 
the  comics  pages  every  day  for  several 
weeks  informing  people  where  the 
three  strips  had  just  moved.  After  that, 
the  paper  continued  to  run  such  notes 
periodically. 

Moving  the  strips  not  only  enabled 
the  Daily  News  to  run  more  cartoons, 
but  also  increased  the  attractiveness 
and  readership  of  the  classifieds.  Wood 
knows  readers  are  there,  because  they 
call  to  complain  when  the  Daily  News 
is  occasionally  forced  to  drop  the 
comics  because  of  higher-than-normal 
classified  linage. 

Wood  said  she  likes  the  concept  of 
comics  appearing  on  classified  as  well  as 
other  non-comics  pages.  “I  don’t  think 
it’s  a  bad  idea  to  sprinkle  comics 
around,”  she  commented.  “It’s  a  good 
way  to  draw  readers.” 

So  why  did  the  Daily  News  and  other 
papers  that  used  to  run  comics  all  over 
the  place  stop  doing  this?  One  possible 
reason,  speculated  cartoon  historian 
jerry  Robinson,  was  that  papers  found 
that  page  makeup  became  simpler  when 
all  their  comics  appeared  in  one  spot. 

Universal’s  Duffy  did  observe  that 
pagination  is  making  it  easier  these 
days  for  papers  to  do  interesting  and 
unusual  page  designs  that  can  include 
one  or  more  comics. 

Like  Wood,  Robinson  said  he  is  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  comics  appearing  in  various  parts 
of  the  paper. 

“It  brings  traffic  to  all  the  sections  in¬ 
stead  of  just  the  comics  page,”  stated 
Robinson,  who  is  also  a  cartoonist  and 
president/editorial  director  of  the  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate.  “It’s  a 
way  to  attract  new  readers  .  .  .  and  for 
the  comics  industry  to  grow.” 

Robinson  said  that  one  of  his  goals 
when  starting  CWS  was  to  bring  car¬ 


toons  to  other  areas  of  the  newspaper, 
and  the  syndicate  has  had  a  good 
amount  of  success  doing  this.  CWS’s 
“Wit  of  the  World”  feature,  for  instance, 
appears  in  a  number  of  papers’  weekend 
magazine  sections  as  well  as  other  non¬ 
comics  page  locales. 

National  Cartoonists  Society  presi¬ 
dent  Mell  Lazarus  also  likes  the  idea  of 
comics  appearing  on  different  pages, 
noting  that  this  helps  lure  adult  and 
kid  comic  fans  to  other  parts  of  the  pa¬ 
per.  He  remembered  that  seeing  strips 
all  over  the  Daily  News  as  a  child 
helped  him  “learn  how  to  read  a  news¬ 
paper.” 

“If  this  were  done  universally,  with  all 
the  strips  on  various  pages,  it  could  be  a 
wonderful  thing,”  commented  Lazarus, 
who  noted  that  pages  containing  only 
comics  are  unfortunately  perceived  by 
some  readers  as  “kindergarten  sections.” 

King  comics  editor  Jay  Kennedy 
added  that  having  comics  throughout  a 
paper  “introduces  people  to  the  idea 
that  comics  are  for  adults,  too,  not  just 
kids.  It  elevates  the  art  form.” 

While  Lazarus  favors  scattering  nu¬ 
merous  comics  throughout  a  newspa¬ 
per,  he  did  stress  that  he  does  not  like 
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Linda  Rosenkrantz  takes  readers 
to  garage  sales.  Swap  meets.  And  up 
in  their  attics  with  her  Contemporary 
Collectibles  column.  Because  that's 
where  tomorrow’s  antiques  —  like 
lunch  boxes  and  Barbie  dolls  —  are. 

The  former  editor  of  Auction  will 
help  your  readers  turn  that  stash  of 
accessible  antiques  into  cash.  And 
keep  your  readers  looking  to  you  for 
a  lucrative  leisure  activity. 

Call  collect  (619)293-1818  for  a 
free  sample  today.  Get  the  package 
that  ties  up  readership  and  revenues. 
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to  see  only  one  or  only  a  few  comics 
outside  a  paper’s  comics  pages.  Lazarus 
—  who  does  “Momma”  and  “Miss 
Peach”  for  Creators  Syndicate  —  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  it  is  better  for  a  comic 
to  run  anywhere  in  a  paper  than  not  at 
all,  but  said  such  a  cartoon  can  be  hard 
for  readers  to  find. 

“Many  people  don’t  go  through  the 
whole  paper,  so  they  may  not  be  aware 
of  these  comics,”  said  Lazarus,  who  not¬ 
ed  that  the  result  can  be  low  readership. 

Awareness  alone  does  not  guarantee 
high  readership,  however.  Kennedy 
noted,  by  way  of  example,  that  many 
business-section  readers  obviously 
know  a  lot  about  business,  so  a  business 
comic  will  not  grab  them  unless  it  is 
“done  by  someone  who  has  some  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  subject.” 

Kennedy  added  that  even  the  best 
comics  specializing  in  particular  topics 
will  probably  not,  by  their  very  nature, 
have  as  many  newspaper  clients  as  gen¬ 
eral-interest  comics. 

The  King  editor  further  noted  that  it 
is  not  easy  for  syndicates  to  pitch 
comics  to  specific  newspaper  sections. 
Kennedy  said  many  section  editors  are 
not  used  to  buying  comics,  and  are  of¬ 
ten  reluctant  to  devote  space  to  comics 
when  they  have  so  much  other  material. 

Kennedy  did  observe  that  younger 
editors  seem  more  willing  than  older 
ones  to  buy  comics  for  non-comics 
pages,  partly  because  they  grew  up 
during  a  time  when  the  idea  of  car¬ 
toons  being  “just  for  kids”  began  to 
change.  So  he  sees  a  future  increase  in 
comics  being  dispersed  throughout 
newspapers. 

And  Kennedy  thinks  this  would  be  a 
positive  thing.  It  means  more  potential 
comics  sales  for  syndicates,  of  course, 
but  also  fewer  comparisons  of  cartoons 
that  should  not  be  compared. 

“The  problem  with  comics  pages  is 
that  you’re  stacking  one  comic  on 
top  of  another  and  inviting  compar¬ 
isons  of  comics  that  have  no  business 
being  compared,”  said  Kennedy. 
‘“Zippy  the  Pinhead’  and  ‘The  Fami¬ 
ly  Circus’  [by  Bil  Keane  of  King]  are 
not  trying  to  reach  the  same  people 
and  are  not  trying  to  accomplish  the 
same  thing.” 

Duffy  also  hopes  to  see  more  comics 
throughout  the  paper  in  the  future. 
“I’m  really  for  it,”  he  said.  “Newspa¬ 
pers  have  to  be  more  entertaining  and 
graphic-oriented.  It’s  just  good  mar¬ 
keting.”  BE^P 


New  feature  service 

ZONDERVAN,  AN  INTERNATIONAL 
Christian  communications  company, 
has  started  a  feature  service. 

The  Zondervan  Press  Syndicate 
offers  a  free  monthly  package  of  pub¬ 
lic  affairs  material,  including  200-  to 
600-word  stories,  question-and-an- 
swer  articles,  guest  editorials, 
essay/opinion  features,  biographical 
profiles,  book  excerpts,  short  filler 
quotes,  a  financial  column,  a  cartoon, 
a  puzzle/word  game,  and  public-ser¬ 
vice  announcements. 

Zondervan  said  more  than  230  pub¬ 
lications  in  the  United  States,  Cana¬ 
da,  South  America,  and  Australia 
have  already  signed  on  for  the  syndi¬ 
cated  material. 

The  61-year-old  company  —  based 
at  5300  Patterson  Ave.,  S.E.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Mich.  49530  —  is  a  division  of 
HarperCollins  Publishers  that  also  pro¬ 
duces  the  Zondervan  Radio  Network. 
ZRN’s  award-winning  biweekly  audio 
feed  has  more  than  300  affiliates. 

About  black  artists 

THE  CURRENT  ISSUE  of  Ebony 
magazine  includes  an  article  about 
black  cartoonists. 

Among  those  mentioned  in  the  sto¬ 
ry  are  “Jump  Start”  creator  Robb  Arm¬ 
strong  of  United  Feature  Syndicate, 
“Herb  &.  Jamaal”  creator  Stephen 
Bentley  of  Tribune  Media  Services, 
“Curtis”  creator  Ray  Billingsley  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  “Where 
I’m  Coming  From”  creator  Barbara 
Brandon  of  Universal  Press  Syndi¬ 
cate,  and  “Wee  Pals”  creator  Morrie 
Turner  of  Creators  Syndicate. 

The  piece  also  includes  numerous 
comics  and  photos. 

He  created  ‘Quincy^ 

CARTOONIST  TED  SHEARER  has 
died  of  cardiac  arrest  at  the  age  of  73. 

The  New  York  state  resident  did  the 
“Quincy”  comic  strip,  which  starred  a 
kid,  for  King  Features  Syndicate 
from  1971  to  1987. 

Shearer  (E&P,  Feb.  4,  1984)  was 
also  a  painter,  book  illustrator,  ad 
agency  art  director,  and  more  during 
his  career. 

The  award-winning  Shearer  was 
born  in  Jamaica  and  grew  up  in  New 


Ted  Shearer 


York  City,  where  he  sold  his  first  car¬ 
toon  to  the  Amsterdam  News  as  a 
teen-ager. 

Comics  are  offered 

THREE  CARTOONS  ARE  being 
syndicated  by  Jim  James  Produc¬ 
tions  (JJP). 

They  include  “The  Recyclers,” 
which  features  environmentally  ori¬ 
ented  superheroes;  “Henry,”  which 
stars  a  pig;  and  “Kahn,”  whose  title 
character  “employs  his  gift  of  gab  and 
other  remarkable  talents”  to  gain  en¬ 
tree  into  the  lives  of  Hollywood’s  rich 
and  famous. 

JJP  is  based  at  7822  Salt  Lake  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90255. 


‘The  Recyclers’ 
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O  Povo 

Continued  from  page  1 1 

tamper  with  the  murder  scene  to  make 
them  appear  more  grotesque  and  violent 
but,  from  O  Povo’s  point  of  view,  the 
work  of  rival  drug  gangs  does  not  require 
touch-ups. 

On  one  assignment,  the  O  Povo  crew 
headed  to  the  working  class  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Tijuca,  where  there  was  a  presun- 
to  on  the  sidewalk  (this  is  a  slang  word  for 
a  dead  body  that  means  ham  in  Por¬ 
tuguese.)  The  crew  stopped  to  ask  a  po¬ 
liceman  for  directions  to  the  scene,  but 
he  was  no  help.  Then,  once  residents  saw 
the  O  Povo  car,  they  started  pointing. 

The  one  police  officer  at  the  death 
scene  called  it  a  suicide.  The  victim,  Ma- 
noel  Pontes  Borges,  48,  was  a  despon¬ 
dent  doorman  in  the  area  who  had  lost 
his  job  the  day  before. 

Lima  pulled  back  the  black  sheet  off 
the  body.  After  taking  a  series  of  photos, 
he  leaned  down  to  get  a  closer  look  at 
the  bullet  wound. 

“From  what  everyone  says  here,  it  was 
suicide,  but,  from  what  1  see,  this  wasn’t 
a  suicide.  Somebody  shot  him,”  Lima 
said.  The  gun  was  angled  more  behind 
the  head  than  to  the  side,  he  explained. 


and  there  were  no  gun  powder  burns. 
The  police  officer,  looking  mildly  inter¬ 
ested,  took  note.  “We  often  do  more  in¬ 
vestigating  than  the  police,”  Lima  added 
later. 

Back  on  the  road,  the  newsroom  ra¬ 
dioed  that  there  was  another  presunto  in 
rhe  suburb  of  Pilares.  Under  a  highway 
overpass,  the  crew  pulled  up  to  a  crowd 
staring  at  a  body  wrapped  in  flannel 
blankets.  O  Povo,  as  usual,  arrived  be¬ 
fore  the  police. 

Lima  flipped  back  the  covering,  ex¬ 
posing  the  face  of  a  young  black  man.  A 
piece  of  paper  on  his  chest  said  in  Por¬ 
tuguese,  tarado,  a  slang  expression 
meaning  “rapist.” 

Mario  Teixeira,  the  reporter  on  the 
scene,  again  had  to  get  a  story  from 
nothing.  There  are  no  police  depart¬ 
ment  press  releases  or  medical  examin¬ 
ers’  reports  for  these  crimes.  Teixeira 
said  such  cases  are  commonly  the  work 
of  hired  killers  who  can  be  contracted 
for  as  little  as  $10. 

Although  most  of  the  murders  are 
never  solved,  the  paper  believes  that 
showing  the  crime  at  least  gives  the  dead 
one  last  chance  to  be  heard.  “We  believe 
that  the  dead  can  tell  their  stories,”  read 
a  recent  O  Povo  editorial.  BEST 


Endanger 

Continued  from  page  18 

diation  exposure.  He  added  that  most 
employers  maintain  they  would  not  dis¬ 
cipline  anyone  who  refused  an  assign¬ 
ment  for  safety  reasons,  however. 

Tyson  told  of  a  television  cameraman 
in  Chicago  who  would  not  go  into  a  ura¬ 
nium  plant  after  having  learned  that 
telephone  repair  people  were  not  al¬ 
lowed  into  the  structure  because  it  had  a 
high  level  of  radiation.  The  producer 
told  the  cameraman  that  she  respected 
his  decision  and  did  not  reprimand  him. 

Journalists  might  find  these  accounts 
frightening,  but  at  least  they  can  learn 
from  the  mistakes  of  others.  There  are 
several  ways  for  environmental  reporters 
to  protect  themselves,  “mainly  by  using 
common  sense,”  Tyson  says.  Also,  they 
can  read  “Covering  Hazardous  Materials 
Emergencies:  Important  Tips  for  Re¬ 
porters  and  News  Crews,”  which  is  dis¬ 
tributed  by  the  Washington,  D.C. -based 
Chemical  Manufacturers  Association; 
carry  protective  clothing  in  the  trunks  of 
their  cars;  and  talk  to  their  employers 
about  getting  specialized  physical  exams. 

And  a  final  word  of  warning  from 
Tyson:  “Always  stay  upwind.”  BE^P 


Even  Grandparents 
Sometimes  Need 
Advice! 

And  Dee  and  Tom  Hardie  provide  the 


In  their  weekly  Grandparenting™ 
column,  Dee  and  Tom  Hardie  discuss  all 
types  of  issues  grandparents  face  today. 
From  maintaining  relations  with 
grandchildren  of  divorce  to  learning  to 
say  “no”  to  grandchildren,  the  Hardies 
approach  the  answers  with  a 
straightforward,  thorough  discussion. 

The  Hardies’  unique  blend  of 
experience  and  honesty,  together  with 
help  from  experts  on  more  difficult 
questions,  provides  a  helpful  and 
knowledgeable  dialogue  that  will  appeal 
to  readers  of  any  age. 


For  Samples  and  Rates,  Contact:  Universal  Press  Syndicate 

l-8()0-255-h7;54  •  4900  Main  Street  •  Kansas  Citv.  .'Ijssouri  64112 
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Regulations 

Continued  from  page  10 

“The  rule,  as  proposed,  is  arbitrary 
and  open  to  abuse,  and  would  not  with¬ 
stand  constitutional  scrutiny  if  enacted,” 
they  wrote.  “The  rule  also  bars  visual 
and  audio  recording  of  the  execution, 
creating  an  invalid  impediment  to  effec¬ 
tive  reporting.” 

On  the  first  point  —  which  details 
who  may  have  access  to  the  prisoner  sev¬ 
en  days  before  his  execution  —  RCFP 
and  RTNDA  note  not  only  that  there  is 
“no  explicit  provision  for  media  access,” 
but  also  that  the  media  apparently  can¬ 
not  ask  a  prisoner  for  an  interview. 

Further,  even  if  the  inmate  contacts  a 
reporter,  “the  director  has  the  unre¬ 
strained  power  to  keep  the  prisoner  in¬ 
communicado  at  the  time  when  public 
interest  in  the  prisoner’s  case  reaches  its 
highest  point. 

“This  proposal  implicates  the  First 
Amendment  interests  of  three  parties,” 
the  media  organizations  argued.  “The 
prisoner’s  right  of  free  speech  in  the  final 
seven  days  before  execution  could  be 
curtailed  by  the  government;  the  media’s 
First  Amendment  right  of  news  gather¬ 
ing  could  similarly  be  restricted,  and, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  the  public’s 
right  to  access  to  criminal  proceedings 
could  be  thwarted.” 

The  RCFP  and  RTNDA  also  point 
out  that  the  rule  regarding  selection  by 
the  warden  of  journalists  who  may  be 
present  at  the  execution  “invites  dis¬ 
crimination  on  the  basis  of  how  a  re¬ 
porter  or  the  press  generally  has  covered 
the  official  or  events  at  the  prison.” 

The  press  groups’  comments  also 
point  out  in  a  footnote  that  “As  the  pro¬ 
posal  is  worded,  the  only  restriction  on 
the  warden’s  selection  of  press  represen¬ 
tatives  is  that  there  not  be  more  than  10. 
There  appears  to  be  no  requirement  that 
any  minimum  number  be  admitted.” 

The  only  reason  the  numbers  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  proposal  was  to  ensure 
that  there  were  adequate  witnesses  to 
inform  the  public,  according  to  Greg 
Bogdan,  public  information  officer  for 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

That  regulation  would  give  the  war¬ 
den  the  ability  to  establish  a  press  pool, 
allowing  for  coverage  of  the  execution 
while  still  maintaining  order  and  con¬ 
trol,  Bogdan  explained. 

Similar  Bureau  of  Prisons  regulations 
have  been  in  effect  since  1979,  and  Bog¬ 
dan  said  the  bureau  has  a  history  of  be¬ 
ing  open  with  the  press,  a  practice  he 
said  it  encourages  all  its  institutions  to 
follow. 


In  addition,  Bogdan  noted  that,  as 
the  public  comment  period  of  the  rule- 
making  process  comes  to  a  close,  all 
comments  received  will  be  considered 
and  addressed  before  a  more  detailed 
and  final  policy  statement  is  issued. 

A  test  of  media  access  to  state  execu¬ 
tions  occurred  recently  in  California, 
where  members  of  the  press  won  the 
right  to  witness  the  death  of  Robert  Al¬ 
ton  Harris  in  the  gas  chamber  of  San 
Quentin  Prison. 

Harris  was  sentenced  to  death  in  1979 
after  having  been  convicted  of  kidnap¬ 
ping  and  murdering  two  teenagers  while 
he  had  been  on  parole  after  having 
served  three  years  in  prison  on  a 
manslaughter  charge.  His  was  Califor¬ 
nia’s  first  execution  in  25  years. 

The  media  battle  started  in  1990, 
when  San  Francisco  television  station 
KQED  filed  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court 
challenging  the  state’s  ban  on  still  and 
video  cameras  during  executions  (E&P, 
June  20, 1990,  P.  20). 

To  keep  the  regulation  of  cameras  out 
of  the  court,  the  warden  at  San  Quentin 
later  issued  an  edict  banning  all  media 
from  witnessing  executions,  saying  they 
had  no  constitutional  right  to  be  there 
(E&P,  April  13, 1991,  P.  18). 

The  court,  however,  ruled  that  the 
media  did  have  a  right  to  witness  the  ex¬ 
ecutions,  but  upheld  the  ban  on  cameras 
and  citied  concerns  about  potential  vio¬ 
lence  that  could  follow  such  a  broadcast; 
the  right  of  privacy  of  the  participants 
and  fear  of  retaliation  against  them;  and 
the  possible  danger  if  a  heavy  camera  hit 
the  glass  wall  of  the  gas  chamber  (E&P, 
June  15, 1991,  P.52). 

The  judge  later  affirmed  his  decision, 
stating  also  that  sketchpads  and  tape 
recorders  were  not  to  be  allowed  (E&P, 
Aug.  31, 1991,  P.3). 

When  Harris  finally  was  executed  on 
April  21,  1992,  there  were  18  media  rep¬ 
resentatives  among  the  48  witnesses, 
many  of  whom  chronicled  what  they  saw 
in  first-person  accounts  (E&P,  May  2, 
1992,  P.  89).  m&? 

New  book 

HARTFORD  (CONN.)  COURANT 
columnist  Tom  Condon  and  his  wife 
Anne  are  co-authors  of  a  new  paperback 
book.  Legal  Lunacy  (Price  Stern  Sloan, 
$6.99),  a  compilation  of  unbelievable  but 
true  laws  around  the  world,  both  past 
and  present. 

They  note,  for  example,  that  it  was  il¬ 
legal  for  flying  saucers  to  land  in  vine¬ 
yards  in  France  in  1950.  Moreover,  in 
Vermont,  it’s  illegal  to  paint  a  horse. 


Shop  Talk 

Continued  from  page  40 

Chronic  fatigue  syndrome  patients, 
like  AIDS  patients,  develop  unusual 
cancers,  lymphoma  and  leukemia  and 
brain  cancers.  Disturbingly,  so  do  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

The  reason  why  this  may  be  the  story 
of  the  century  is  that  this  debilitating, 
AIDS-like  illness  is  casually  transmit¬ 
ted;  it  can  be  contracted  in  an  elevator 
or  on  an  airplane.  It  is  transmitted  not 
only  between  husbands  and  wives  and 
lovers,  but  also  to  friends,  co-workers, 
and  children. 

If  this  is  such  a  dramatic  story,  why 
has  the  press  missed  it?  Part  of  the  an¬ 
swer  is  —  homophobia.  Despite  all  the 
propaganda  to  the  contrary,  AIDS  is  still 
viewed  as  a  gay  disease.  Therefore,  any 
illness  that  straight  people  get  cannot 
possibly  be  related  to  AIDS. 

The  social  stigma  associated  with 
AIDS  is  so  overpowering  that  not  only 
the  press  but  also  the  medical  establish¬ 
ment  refuses  to  consider  that  AIDS  may 
not  be  limited  to  the  “risk  groups,”  to  the 
“risk  behaviors”:  if  you  do  not  do  those 
bad  things,  the  dogma  goes,  you  will  not 
get  AIDS. 

That  equation,  from  everything  I  have 
learned  in  five  years  of  investigating  chron¬ 
ic  fatigue  syndrome,  is  dead  wrong. 

If  you  are  wondering  why  you  haven’t 
read  about  the  Native’s  reporting  on  the 
connection  between  AIDS  and  chronic 
fatigue  syndrome,  1  have  to  admit  that  it 
puzzles  me,  too.  Homophobia  would  not 
keep  the  rest  of  the  press  from  acknowl¬ 
edging  solid,  investigative  reporting  in  a 
gay  newspaper,  would  it?  BEd?? 

Reuters  renames 
Visnews 

REUTERS  HAS  CHANGED  the  name 
of  its  Visnews  Ltd.  television  subsidiary 
to  Reuters  Television  Ltd. 

The  move  follows  the  British-based 
company’s  acquisition  earlier  this  year  of 
minority  Visnews  interests  from  NBC 
and  BBC. 

Visnews,  based  in  London,  operates 
34  bureaus  and  provides  videotape  to 
650  television  outlets  in  80  countries. 

The  name  change  “underlines  Reuters’ 
commitment  to  building  its  television 
business,”  said  Reuters  editor  in  chief 
Mark  Wood. 

Reuters  also  has  joined  a  consortium 
bidding  to  take  over  Independent  Tele¬ 
vision  News  (ITN),  the  British  news 
broadcaster. 
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(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  ’  Appraisals  -  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356 


C.  PETER  XDRGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  (or  a  brochure  ana  proposal  before 
listing  your  paper.  4  Water  Street, 
Boston,  MA  02174.  (617)  643-1863. 

Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 

AppraisalBrokerage-Consulting 
John  L  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  5789,  Bend,  OR  97708 
Office  (509)  786-4470 

MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  work.  Results. 

Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
FAX  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montcbir,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  FAX  (909)  624-8852 

MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
3465  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chandler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


PHIIilPS  MEDIA  SERVICES 
Newspaper  Brokers — Consultants 
215  ^^ntain  Dr.,  Suite  101 
Destin,  FL  32541 

RUPERT  PHILUPS  (904)  837-4040 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 

Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-7196 
Box  4487,  VarKouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPER  FINANCING 


Refinance,  Acquisition,  Buyout, 
Restructuring,  Equity. 

JM&A,  (614)  889-9747.  Est.  1983. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


MASSACHUSETTS  established  news¬ 
paper  with  good  growth  opportunity  for 
husband-wife  team  who  work  full  time. 
Asking  $50,000. 

NEW  JERSEY  weekly  group  grossing 
$425,000  with  paid/free  publica¬ 
tions.  Legal  paper  for  several  communi¬ 
ties,  estA.  20  years. 

NEW  JERSEY  group,  newspapers, 
shoppers  in  desirable  area.  $500,000 
gross.  Profitable.  Needs  aggressive, 
sales  oriented  buyer. 

MAINE.  10,000  circ.  free  with  neorly 
$300,000  in  sales,  growing  rapidly 
even  during  recession.  Excellent 
opportunity. 

MASSACHUSETTS.  Three-paper  group, 
16,000  free  doing  $600,000  can  be 
bought  with  $150,000  down  and  very 
attractive  terms. 

NEW  YORK.  Monthly  specialty  publi¬ 
cation  doing  $125,000  needs  inves¬ 
tor  or  buyer  with  working  capital.  Great 
potential.  Nice  area. 

C.  PETER  XDRGENSEN 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates 
Box  C,  Boston,  MA  02174 
(617)  643-1863 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


PERSONALS 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


6-year-old  weekly,  1,7(X)  circulation, 
right  on  Florida-Georgia  line,  exit  to  I- 
75,  in  great  commercial  growth  area. 
O^er  sick,  must  sell,  best  offer.  (912) 

559-7179. _ 

TEXAS  DAILY,  $1  million.  Weekly 
group,  $1  million  plus,  others  from 
as  low  as  $10K  down.  Bill  Berger, 
Associated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc., 
1801  Exposition,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 


Fax  Your  Ad 
(212)929-1259 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Coastal  Carolina  paid  weekly  with 
specialty  publications,  growth, 
profits,  excellent.  $875,000  with  30% 
down,  seller  financing.  Contact 
Bolitho-Cribb  &  Associates,  Bob 
Bolitho,  (407)  820-8530  or  John 
Cribb,  (406)  586-6621 . 

Small  Southern  California  coast  week¬ 
ly  newspaper.  Adjudicated,  Second 
Class,  paid  circulation.  86  years 
old.  In  path  of  growth.  Box  6188,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SUPPLIES 


BUSINESS  SYSTEMS 


IBM  SYSTEM  36  -  B-24 
2  -  256K  leads 

2  -  200  mb  drives 

3  -  3180  monitors 

1 1  -  5251  monitors 
IBM  3262  Printer  5830  Feature  96 
character 

IBM  Tape  Drive  8809 
EDP  Equipment  7960  Feature 
Best  offer 

Contact  Colin  Phillips  (212) 
675-4380  or  write  Editor  & 
Publisher,  11  W.  1 9th  St.,  New  York,  NY 
10011. 


CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 


SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1968 
Fine  tune  process  camera  lens 
alignment,  focus  &  calibration 
H.  Carlbom  CKOptical 
310/372-0372 


Ergonomic  Furniture  from  MPS 


World's  largest  selection  of 
Adjustable  Tables  and  Chairs 

1  800  621-1507 

luer  ■  I  Midwest  Publishers  Supply  G>. 
LE2  Chicago,  IL  60656 


MAILROOM 


INSERTERS 

1975  Kansa  320  2  into  1  inserter 
1985  Kansa  320  7  into  1  w/double  out 
1985  Kansa  480  6  into  1  inserter  w/ 
double  out 

1973  Muller  Martini  227E  3  into  1 
inserter 

1974  227S  4  into  1  inserter 

2  1983  227S  3  into  1  inserters 
1974  227E  4  into  1 
2  1977  227S  6  into  1 
1980  227S  5  into  1 
1985  227S  5  into  1 

All  equipment  available  immediately. 
MidAmerica  Graphics  Inc.  (800) 
356-4886 

INSERTERS  (2)  ON  LINE  HIGH 
SPEED  MODULAR  MULLER  MODEL  275 
W/5  #288  COMP.  STACKERS  4 
BOnOM  WRAP,  4  SIGNOD  EML2EE 
STRAPPING  MACHINE.  BOTH  W/ 
CROSSOVER  OR  SEPARATE.  WESCO 
GRAPHICS  (510)  443-2400. 


Cleave  ever  to  the  sunnier  side  of  doubt. 

Lord  Tennyson 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-5218  or  (800)  741-1937 


WEEKUES-WEEKUES-WEEKUES 
We  currently  hove  over  20  papers  for  sale 
-  in  all  shapes  and  sizes  -  all  over  the 
country.  Make  sure  you're  in  our  buyer's 
files.  Contact:  Larry  Grimes,  W.B. 
Grimes  &  Co.,  PO  Box  442,  Clarksburg, 
MD  20871,  (301)  540-0636... Since 
1959  -  Over  625  Sold. 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


Considering  selling  your  newspaper 
and  hove  a  circulation  of  over  4,000? 
Write  Box  3755,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
We  are  a  small  community  newspaper 
group  that  believes  in  local  autonomy. 


IF  THE  POST  office  can  print  a  Dorothy 
Parker  postage  stamp,  Tina  Brown  can 
start  a  Dorothy  Parker  internship  at 
New  Yorker.  E.T.  Cassidy,  PO  Box 
969,NY10008. 


Run  your  ad  for 
12,  26  or  52  issues 
to  increase  awareness 
while  benefitting  from 
our  low 
contract  rates 
call 

(212)  675^380 


Excellent  Values  in 
USED  INSERTING 
EQUIPMENT 
(due  to  trade  ins) 
Available  for 
inspection  and 
Immediate  Sale! 

MULLER  MARTINI 


2)  4:1  227-S  Inserters  w/stackers 


9)  Single  Gripper  Conveyors 
9)  Pick-up  Stations 
9)  Clear-out  Stations 
'000  ft  (approx)  Chain/Grippers 

21)  Stacker  Infeeds 
21)  Infeed  Belts  w/Stream  Aligner 
Squeeze  Rockers 

4)  8:1  Inserting  Systems 
4)  Inserting  Drums 
4)  EP  1  Conveyors 
4)  EP  2  Conveyors 
4)  Collating  Conveyors  for 
Infeeds  #2  and  #4 

;2)4:1  Inserting  Systems 
[2)  Inserting  Drums 
[2)  EP  1  Conveyors 
[2)  EP  2  Conveyors 

[6)  Infeed  conveyors 

31)  High  Speed  4"  hoppers 
4)  High  Speed  3’  hoppers 


MAILROOM 


REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equipment 
warranty.  Replacement  parts  and 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Costs  savings. 
VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (215)  967-5738 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


COMPUWRITER  88TG 
TYPESET  PACKAGE 

Tvs^o(2)CompugraphicCompuwriter88TG 
phototypesetting  units  (fonts 
included),  Compugraphic  800-Zebra 
processor,  CompuKwik  processor, 
1-year  supply  of  processing  chemicals 
and  additional  ZRC  typeset  paper,  all 
in  good  condition,  nKinufocturer  main¬ 
tained.  You  must  arrange  shipment. 
Price  $10,000  OBO.  Contact 
Publisher,  The  Reporter,  Florida  Keys 
(305)  852-3216. 

UNOTRON  202,  basic  machine  w/1 
additional  disk  drive  and  accompany¬ 
ing  1  LogE  Uriel  7A  and  1  LogE  Linel 
developers.  Best  offer. 

Call  Colin  Phillips  (212)  675-4380  or 
write  Editor  &  Publisher,  1 1  West  1 9th 
St.,  New  York,  NY  10011. 


PHOTOTYPESETTING 


FOR  SALE 

Ultra  Setter  90  pica  output  imager 
with  Hyphen  RIP  for  PC  or  M^intash,  23 
rolls  of  IR  film  and  6  rolls  of  IR 
paper  included  $25,000.  ECRM  Autakon 
1000  imager  -  $20,000.  Royal  Zenith 
4050  drum  Scanner  -  $5,000. 

All  equipment  is  operational  and  can  be 
viewed  running.  Call  Daryl  Lorberter 
(715)  833-9221. 


DON'T  SELL  YOUR  PRESS 
Until  You  Contact 

Newman  International  Web  Press  Sales 

"Worldwide  Marketing  of  Commercial 
Web  and  Newspaper  Web  Presses" 

FOR  SALE:  4/u  Goss  Community 
$61,000;  8/u  1982  News  King  w/KJ8 
folder;  5/u  1983  RZ  420;  5/u  1977 
Harris  VI 5A;  2/u  1972  News  King; 
4/u  1983  Solna;  2/u  Harris  VI 5 
w/JF7  folder,  very  low  use,  running  in 
small  weekly,  $36,000. 

Tel  913/362-8888  Fax  913/362-8901 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669. 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


WANTED 

Muller-Martini  inserters  227S. 
(800)  356-4886. 


2)  72-P  Inserters  w/ARS 

For  further  information,  contact 
Charles  Spierto,  VP-Finance, 
GMA,  1 1  Main  St  reet 
SouthboroMA  01772 
Tel  508-481-8562 


mmbtf9tth$IMl£flMAPmiQm4 


PLACE  YOUR  BET 
ON  E<S?P  CLASSIFIEDS 

..•We  bet  you’ll  Be  Satisfied! 

If  your  gome  is  equipment,  products, 
services  or  systems  used  in  newspaper 
production  (or  you're  a  Publisher  with 
surplus  equipment  on  your  hands)  E&P 
Classifieds  are  your  best  bet  to  make  (or 
save)  some  easy  money. 

E&P's  Help  Wanted  ads  reach  the 
industry  people  your  looking  for  to  fill  that 
open  position  at  your  paper.  And,  Positions 
Wanted  advertisers  tell  us  that  E&P 
Classified  ads  get  results! 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ALTMAN  MARKETING  GROUP,  INC. 
specializing  in  quality 
telemarketing  (or  newspapers. 
(407)  774-8408. 

ALWAYS  SETTING  THE  STANDARD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1  (800)  247-2338 


Carresel,  Inc. 

Fred  Dick's  team  has  handled 
circulation  programs  (or  13  years. 
Our  success  is  based  on  QUALITY 
Phorres  and  Crews  1(800)  845-2855 


DOVER  PROMOTIONS,  INC. 
•Crews  and  Phones 
•Sales  Training  Seminars 
(609)  383-0250 

J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
Jeff  Blenkarn  (616)  458-6611 


KEVIN  S.  PAPPERT 
(313)  673-9533 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


Marksman  Inc. 

MARK'eting  S’ervices  MAN'ogement 
Finally  an  alternative! ! 

Our  T.LC.  Services  (TM)  include 
all  types  o(  verification,  stop 
savers,  special  projects,  TMC 
audits  &  customer  service  calls. 
1(800)  845-2855 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  special¬ 
ists  in  our  twentieth  year.  DCA  Promo¬ 
tions  Inc.,  (216)  225-7440. 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATA  BASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 

Telemarketing  Pro(essionals 
The  Paper  People 
Specialists  in  upgrades 
&  conversions 
(313)  585-0018 


4  POSITIONS  OPEN: 
MISSOURI  SCHOOL 
OF  JOURNAUSM 

Assistant  Pro(essor,  full-time, 
tenure  track  or  renewable  contract  ap¬ 
pointment,  to  coordinate  and  help  re¬ 
vise  beginning  reporting  and  editing 
classes.  School  has  state-of-the-art  com¬ 
puter  lobs.  Appointment  at  higher  rank 
possible  for  candidate  with  extensive 
experience.  Significant  professional 
and  teaching  experience  and  ability  to 
work  well  with  people  preferred.  MA 
required;  PhDs  or  ABDs  also  consid¬ 
ered.  Send  cover  letter,  curriculum 
vitae  and  list  of  3  references  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Daryl  Moen,  Search  Committee 
Chair,  School  of  Journalism,  Box 
838,  University  of  Missouri, 
Columbia,  MO  65205. 

Screening  begins  February  1st  and  will 
continue  until  positions  ore  filled. 

An  Affirmative  Action/Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

Women  and  minorities  are  encour¬ 
aged  to  apply. 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY  — 
Assistant  Prafessor  in  the  news- 
editorial  sequence,  tenure-track,  able 
to  teach  lower  and  upper  division  writ¬ 
ing  and  reporting  courses,  plus  news 
editing,  must  conduct  research  in 
journalism  or  mass  communication. 
Doctorate  is  preferred  but  ABD  will  be 
considered.  Master's  Degree  required. 
Prefer  both  teaching  and  professional 
media  experience.  Position  available 
August  1 993.  The  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Mass  Communications  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  has  280 
undergraduate  majors  and  a  FTE  faculty 
of  7.0.  Interested  applicants  may  call 
(505)  646-1034  or  apply  by  sending 
resume  with  three  references  to  Dr.  Sean 
McCleneghan,  Box  30001 ,  New  Mexico 
State  University,  Las  Cruces,  NM 
88003.  Deadline  for  applications 
is  February  1,  1993.  AA/Efo. 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


WHAT'S  HOT? 

T.M.C.  Usage  and  delivery  audits 
Conversions  and  upgrades 
Customer  service  calls 
Call  VER-A-FAST,  The  Customer 
Connection 
1(800)  327-8463 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Medio  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
research  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  (or  newspap¬ 
ers.  Consulting  for  startups  and  niche 
publications. 

Call  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELECTRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 
Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  also 
provides  dampening  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  1  (505)  842- 1 357 
24-Hour  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


PRESSROOM  CLEANING 
PROBLEMS? 

Dirty  presses,  ceilings,  walls, 
beams?  Unsafe  floors,  catwalks  and 
ladderways?  Dirty  air  handling 
systems,  duct  work? 

’Doily  Service  Contracts* 

’One  Time  Service’ 

ALL  WORK  DONE  TO  YOUR 
COMPLETE  SATISFACTION! 

30  Years  experience! 
PRESSROOM  CLEANERS 
CALL  TOLL  FREE  1(800)  657-2110 


SERVICE  &  REPAIR 


METRO  CYUNDER  EXCHANGE 

NO  CORROSION  PROBLEMS 
ENVIRONMENTALLY  RESPONSIBLE 
COMPLETE  REBUILD  PARTS 

MOUNTAIN  STATES,  INC. 
(602)  574-0031  (800)  257-3045 


It  seems  like  one  of  the  hardest  lessons 
to  be  learned  in  this  life  is  where  our 
business  ends  and  where  somebody 
else's  begins. 

Frank  Hubbard 


GRADUATE  STUDY 

Graduate  assistantships  available 
September  1993.  Positions  require  20 
hours  per  week  in  research,  radio,  TV  and 
news  labs.  Fully  admitted  ajpplicants 
may  receive  a  partial-to-fufl  tuition 
woiver  plus  up  to  $500  per  month 
stipend.  Inquire  with  Graduate 
Committee,  Communication  Divi¬ 
sion,  Pepperdine  University,  Malibu, 
CA  90263.  Deadline:  March  1. 

SCIENCE  WRITER 

The  Michigan  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  seeks  practic¬ 
ing  journalist  for  a  Journalist-in- 
Residence  Program  for  the  1993-1994 
academic  year.  Applicants  should  hold 
a  graduate  degree  and  hove  an  interest  in 
journalism  educotion.  Responsibil¬ 
ities  include:  design  and  teach 
course  in  science  arKi  the  environment; 
develop  workshops  and  resource  mater¬ 
ials  and  collaborate  with  the  MSU 
Institute  for  Environmental  Toxicolo¬ 
gy  on  science  reporting  methods. 

SefKj  credentials  and  three  letters  of 
recommendations  to  Search  Committee, 
School  of  Journalism,  MSU,  East 
Lansing,  Ml  48824-1212.  Deadline: 
April  2,  1993.  MSU  is  an  Affirmative 
Action/Equal  Opportunity  Institution. 


ACADEMIC 


The  University  Of  Wisconsin 
Oshkosh  Department  of  Journalism: 
assistant  professor  (tenure  track)  to 
teach  undergraduate  courses  and  engage 
in  relevant  research  and  professional 
projects  in  advertising/public  rela¬ 
tions.  Primary  teaching  responsi¬ 
bility  in  Principles  of  PR,  PR  Tech¬ 
niques,  and  Media  Organization  and 
Management.  Ability  to  teach  Princi¬ 
ples  of  Advertising,  Ad  Copy  and 
Layout,  Case  Problems  and  Ad/PR,  or 
PR  Practicum  a  plus.  Doctorate  or 
master's  degree  with  significant 
professional  experience  required. 
Department  is  ACEJMC-accredited. 
Start  September  1 , 1 993.  Letter  of  appli¬ 
cation,  resume  and  three  references  be¬ 
fore  February  15,  1993  to  Gene  W. 
Hintz,  Chair,  Department  of  Journalism, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Oshkosh, 
Wl  54901-8696.  An  Affirmative 
Action  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


AMERICAN  PUBUSHING  COMPANY 
is  accepting  applications  for  the 
position  of  publisher  for  dailies  in 
circulation  range  5,000  -  10,000. 
Please  send  resume  and  earnings 
history  to  Publisher  Applications, 
American  Publishing  Company,  PO  Box 
1000,  W.  Frankfort,  IL  62896. 


AHENTION  ADVERTISERS: 

Please  return  the  yellow  copy  of  your 
invoice  when  submitting  payment  for 
your  classified  advertisement.  Doing 
so  will  help  insure  proper  credit  to 
your  account. 

Thank  you 

Classified  Advertising  Department 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


ATLANTIC  PUBLICATIONS,  INC., 
seeks  regional  manager  for  six  of  its 
Virginia-based  weekly  newspapers.  Thor- 
ou^  knowledge  of  alf  facets  of  community 
jouiTKilism  a  must.  Should  be  exper- 
ieiKed  in  personnel  and  P&L  management, 
and  possess  proven  skills  in  editor¬ 
ial  ombudsmanship,  sales,  sales 
training,  marketing  and  circulation. 
Send  resume  and  salary  histoiy  to 
Darel  LaPrade,  Atlantic  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  PO  fox  254,  West  Point, 
VA  23181. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  of  a  weekly 
newspaper  network  covering  90,000 
homes  in  Northern  Illinois  community. 
Oversee  all  on-site  operations  and  co¬ 
ordinate  with  remote  corporate  office. 
Must  have  hands-on-experience  in  man- 
ogement,ad  sales  and  promotion  along 
with  overall  krxtwledge  of  editorial,  pro¬ 
duction,  distribution  and  business  func¬ 
tions.  Candidate  must  hove  excellent 
team  building  and  promotional  abilities 
along  with  a  willingness  to  work  'hands- 
on’  with  advertisers  and  all  company 
departments.  Excellent  benefits  and  com¬ 
pensation.  Community  provides  excellent 
community  lifestyle  with  all  of  the 
Chicago  attractions  within  a  short  drive. 
Send  letters  of  application,  salary  his¬ 
tory,  and  resume  to:  Craig  S.  McMullin, 
President,  Midwest  Newspapers,  Inc., 
PO  fox  380,  Ames,  Iowa  50010. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  BAY  GUARDIAN, 
growing  1 35,000 alternative  metro  week¬ 
ly,  seeks  GM  with  strong  sales/ 
marketing  background  plus  general 
publishing  administrative  experi¬ 
ence.  Fast  paced  multi-culture  environ¬ 
ment.  Resume  to  Publisher,  SFBG,  520 
Hampshire  St.,  San  Francisco,  CA 
94110. 

ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
Needed  for  a  50-100,000  daily,  in  an 
affluent,  growing  Zone  4  market.  Seeking 
person  experienced  in  local  daily  news¬ 
papers  as  ad  director  or  retail/ 
display  manager.  Send  resume/sabry 
to  Betsy  McCall,  Primus  Consulting, 
4721  Cnamblee  Dunwoody  Rood,  Suite 
101,  Atlanta,  GA  30338.  Phone  (404) 
391-9191  or  FAX  (404)  396-5143. 
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_ ADVERTISING _ 

ADVERTISING  DIREQOR  for  a  group 
of  community  newspapers.  Be  a  part  of  a 
fast  growing  California  company. 
Bright  future  w  a  creative  hardworking 
person.  Responsibilities  include 
staff  development,  budgeting,  sales 
presentations,  time  management  and 
project  development.  Great  benefits, 
salary.  Send  resume  to  Box  6 1 93,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  DIREaOR 
One  of  the  nation's  unquestioned  leaders 
in  community  newspapering  located  in 
the  heart  of  the  Baltimore-Washington 
market  is  looking  for  an  experienced 
sales  executive  to  take  charge  of  a  crit¬ 
ical  display  sales  operation. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have 
demonstrated  ability  to: 

Train  and  motivate  a  sales  staff  in 
highly  competitive  situations; 
identify  sales  opportunities  and 
pursue  them; 

Devise  creative  sales  solutions 
and  products  and  make  them  happen; 
Manage  confidently  when  given  in¬ 
dependence;  and 

Be  a  caring  but  results-oriented 
manager. 

This  is  a  demanding  position  that 
offers,  in  return,  extraordinary  opportun¬ 
ities  for  professional  and  personal 
growth  along  with  an  excellent  compen¬ 
sation  package.  We  are  a  company  that 
demands  the  best  from  our  managment 
teomand  sees  all  employees  as  partners 
in  developing  creative  solutions  to 
business  problems.  We  are  also  a 
committed  equal  opportunity  employer. 
Please  send  your  resume,  including  an 
up-to-date  compensation  history,  in 
confidence  to: 

Don  Nunes 

Director  of  Sales  and  Marketing 
Patuxent  Publishing 
10750  Little  Patuxent  Parkway 
Columbia,  MD  21044 
Please,  no  phone  calls. 

ASSISTANT  CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
with  heavy  telemarketing  supervisory 
experience  to  train  staff  on  long  estab¬ 
lished  weekly  in  prime  Brooklyn,  NY 
area,  currently  running  15  pages  clas¬ 
sified.  Resume  with  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  P25D,  1  Irving  Place,  New 
York,  NY  10003. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGEMENT 

Position  available  at  major  daily 
newspaper  in  Southern  California. 

Excellent  opportunity  for  a  progressive 
thinking  individual  with  strong 
classified  sales  and  leadership 
abilities  to  join  our  Classified 
Advertising  management  team  in  a  key 
position. 

Responsibilities  to  include  the  devel¬ 
opment,  training  and  supervision  of 
inside  and  outside  sales  staff.  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Atex  and  interest  in  technology 
beneficial. 

Please  send  resume  and  salary  history 
to: 

Sue  Barry 

Classified  Advertising  Manager 
Riverside  Press-Enterprise 
3512  14th  St. 

Riverside,  CA  92501 

No  phone  calls,  please 


CLASSIFIED  TELEMARKETING  SUPERVI¬ 
SOR  —  1 1 ,400  circulation  Southern 
California  daily  seeking  individual  to 
lead  newspaper-wide  tdemarketing  ef¬ 
forts  to  solicit  new  business  for  news¬ 
paper  group.  Strong  emphasis  on  train¬ 
ing  of  staff,  creating  and  implementing 
innovative  advertising  features  targeted 
at  creating  new  business.  Qualified  in¬ 
dividual  will  hove  minimum  5  years  ex¬ 
perience  in  newspaper  telemarketing. 
Send  resume  and  salary  history  to  Box 
6182,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
MANAGER 

Position  available  at  major  daily 
newspaper  in  New  York  State.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  include  the  direct 
management  of  real  estate,  automotive 
and  national  recruitment  outside 
sales  representatives  and  inside  tele¬ 
phone  sales  staff.  Successful  candi¬ 
date  must  possess  strong  sales  back¬ 
ground  in  real  estate  and  automotive 
categories;  experience  in  production 
and  nrarketing  of  weekly  real  estate 
publications;  successful  history  of 
increasing  ad  revenue  in  competitive 
market;  progressive  leadership  of 
commissioned  salespeople  and  develop¬ 
ment  of  incentive  programs;  knowledge  of 
labor  negotiations  and  contract 
language;  technical  knowledge  of  inter¬ 
active  electronic  systems.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Box  61 87, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 
wanted  for  group  of  community  newspa¬ 
pers.  Be  part  of  fast  growing  Cali¬ 
fornia  company.  Bright  future  for  a  hard¬ 
working,  creative,  productive  indivi¬ 
dual.  Top  benefits  and  bonus  plans.  Send 
resume  to  Box  6192,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COOL  AD  REP 

needed  for  new  magazine  with  biz¬ 
arre  humor  bent.  Cover  entire  Boy 
area  on  commission  Lxisis.  Resumes  to 
'Are  We  There  Yet?',  1401  Bay  Street, 
Santa  Cruz,  CA  95060. 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES 

MAJOR  ACCOUNTS  DIVISION 

The  Press-Enterprise  has  an  opening  in 
the  Major  Account  Department.  Four  to 
Five  years  newspaper  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Must  t)e  personable,  dependable, 
open  to  travel  and  hove  sales  presenta¬ 
tion  ability.  Must  hove  a  copy  of  a  cur¬ 
rent  D.M.V.  report  at  time  of  applica¬ 
tion.  Starting  earnings  commensurate 
with  experience.  Comprehensive  bene¬ 
fits  package  including  paid  sick  leave, 
vocation,  medical,  lire  insurance,  den¬ 
tal,  vision  core,  profit  sharing  and 
deferred  savings  plan. 

Applications  and  resumes  now  being 
accepted.  No  phone  calls,  please! 

THE  PRESS  ENTERPRISE 

Kathleen  Bowyer 

3512  14th  Street 
Riverside,  CA  92501-3878 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

HIGHLY  ORGANIZED,  self-motivated 
Advertising  Exec,  needed  to  sell  space 
for  a  west  LA  community  newspaper.  Right 
candidate  should  earn  $700  per  week. 
Send  resume,  cover  letter  to  Publisher, 
Brentwood  News,  1 1 950  San  Dicente 
Blvd.,  Suite  100,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90049. 


MUVCKIiailNV? 


PARTNER  WANTED 
Established  NYC  weekly  seeks  moti¬ 
vated  individual  with  advertising 
sales  and  managerial  experience.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  include  training  and 
motivation  of  sales  staff,  implement¬ 
ing  of  telemarketing,  actual  selling, 
and  general  assistance  with  overall 
operation.  Some  capital  required.  We 
are  looking  for  a  dedicated,  energetic 
individual  who  is  willing  to  be  part 
of  an  operation  that  is  expanding. 
Please  send  resume,  salary  history  - 
cover  letter  outlining  why  you  meet  above 
criteria.  Send  to  Box  6175,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Central  Michigan  Newspapers  is 
seeking  an  advertising  professional 
to  lead  our  eight-person  sales  staff  in 
Mt.  Pleasant,  me  successful  candidate 
would  be  responsible  for  retail 
display  sale  in  the  Morning  Sunday,  a 
12,000  circulation  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper  with  late-week  TMC; 
and  the  Buyers  Guide,  a  30,000  distri¬ 
bution  shopping  guide;  as  well  as  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  sales  and  marketing  of 
CMN's  eight  other  shopping  guides. 
This  is  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
growth  with  a  successful  and  progres¬ 
sive  company  in  a  dynamic  and  growing 
university  town.  Please  send  cover 
letter  and  resume  to  Drawer  480,  Central 
Michigan  Newspapers,  PO  Box  447,  Mt. 
Pleasant,  Ml  48804-0447. 

RETAIL  SALES  MANAGER  for  multiple 
weeklies,  shoppers  and  a  daily  on  the 
Southwest  coast  of  Florida.  Looking 
for  a  good  sales  manager,  motivator, 
trainer  who  is  organized  in  leading  a 
sales  team  of  20+.  Benefits  include 
salary,  commission  incentives, 
company  benefits,  401 K,  mileage. 
Resume  to  Jack  Glarrow,  Ad  Director, 
Breeze  Newspapers,  2510  Del  Prado 
Blvd.,  Cape  Coral,  FL  33904. 

TELEMARKETING  SALES  MANAGER 

PennySover  Publications  of  Pennsylva¬ 
nia,  a  division  of  Trinity  Hold¬ 
ings  pic,  a  major  entity  in  newspaper 
publications  across  North  America 
and  the  United  Kingdom  is  pleased  to 
offer  an  outstanding  management  op¬ 
portunity  in  its  Inside  Advertising 
Sales  department.  The  PennySaver 
services  a  circulation  of  756,000 
through  a  telephone  sales  staff  of  over 
20  individuals. 

Candidates  should  possess  strong 
inside  telemarketing  management 
skills  with  the  ability  to  inspire, 
lead,  motivate,  train  and  direct  the 
efforts  of  commissioned  telemarketing 
advertising  sales  team.  You  should  be 
able  to  structure  the  sales  effort  to  meet 
customer  needs  and  address  competi¬ 
tive  market  conditions.  You  will  have 
a  successful  track  record  at  hiring, 
training  and  developing  a  telemarket¬ 
ing  sales  team  that  produces  above  over¬ 
age  results.  Your  ability  to  create 
internal  and  external  promotions, 
assist  in  budgeting,  and  compensa¬ 
tion  planning  will  be  key  tasks  asso¬ 
ciated  with  this  highly  visible 
position. 

Our  comprehensive  benefits  package  in¬ 
cludes  a  competitive  base  salary,  and 
lucrative  bonus  program,  health  bene¬ 
fit  plan,  and  JOl  K  Investment  program. 

Mail  resume  and  salary  history  to 
PennySaver  Sales  Management,  511 
Rodi  Road,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15235. 


_ MIS  I  /  V7iwr  niv,  j _ 

PAID  INTERNSHIPS  available  in 
Editor  &  Publisher's  Graphics/Art 
Department.  Zone  2  applicants  only. 
Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSOLUTE¬ 
LY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

CAMERA  ROOM 

CAMERA  DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISOR  for 
daily  newspaper.  Color  scanner  experi¬ 
ence  and  leadership  skills  necessary  to 
manage  a  department  of  6  employees. 
Send  resume  to  John  Weaver,  The  Ledger, 
PO  Box  408,  Lakeland,  FL  33802.  An 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer. 

CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  weekly 
shopper  in  Chicago  suburbs.  300,000 
circulation  with  a  combination  of 
mail  and  carrier  delivery.  Experience 
with  mail  required.  Send  resume  and 
salary  history  to  Elaine  Kwak,  Penny¬ 
Saver  Publications,  1 7746  S.  Oak 
Park  Ave.,  Tinley  Park,  IL  60477. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER:  Immediate 
opening  in  5,500  daily,  with  shoppers, 
weekly.  Good  wages.  Great  career  poten¬ 
tial.  Resume  to:  George  Witwer,  News- 
Banner,  PO  Box  436,  Bluffton,  IN  4671 4. 

CIRCULATION  SALES  MANAGER 
Seeking  individual  with  extensive 
sales  Lxickground  to  coordinate  sales 
planning  and  execution  for  our  depart¬ 
ment.  This  newly  created  position  reports 
to  the  circulation  director,  and  will  be 
responsible  for  supervising  employee 
crew  and  phone  operations,  as  well  as 
developing  new  sales  approaches  for 
our  market. 

We  offer  a  7  day  morning  product 
(72,000  Daily,  81,000  Sunday)  in  a 
growing  market  that  has  a  strong  mili¬ 
tary  presence.  We  hove  an  excellent  staff 
to  work  with.  The  ideal  candidate  will 
have  at  least  five  years  experience  in 
circulation  sales,  with  at  least  five 
years  experience  in  circulation  soles, 
with  additional  exposure  to  field  and 
support  operations.  A  business  degree 
is  required,  and  PC  and  systems  exper¬ 
ience  are  both  assets. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter  explaining  how 
you  can  help  us  along  with  your  resume 
and  salary  history  to: 

Personnel  Director 
Fayetteville  Observer-Times 
PO  Box  849 
Fayetteville,  NC  28302 

CIRCULATION/MARKETING 

DIREQOR 

We  have  the  gold,  looking  for  a  miner. 
Superb  opportunity  for  person  who  can 
fill  strong  product  in  a  fast  growing 
market  and  then  provide  service.  Subur¬ 
ban  daily  in  teriffic  community  in 
Zone  3.  ELox  6195,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SALES  AND  MARKETING  DIREQOR 
Boy  area  newspaper  group  seeks  an  ag¬ 
gressive,  well  organized  sales  and  mar¬ 
keting  professional  with  3  plus  years 
experience  in  telemarketing  and 
solicitation.  Primary  emphasis  of 
this  position  is  sales  program  devel¬ 
opment,  from  direct  solicitation  to 
sales  promotion  program  for  employees 
and  contractors.  Strong  written  and  ver¬ 
bal  communication  skills  required. 
Excellent  benefits  included.  Please  send 
resume  with  qualifications,  salary  re¬ 
quirements  and  references  to  Box  6179, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

EOE. 
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_ CIRCULATION _ 

STATE  CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for 
70,000  daily  in  Zone  4.  Excellent 
opportunity  for  someone  with  a  reputation 
for  getting  things  done.  Write  to  Box 
6194,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITORIAL 

AGGRESSIVE  GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT 
REPORTER  needed  for  growing  21,000 
circulation  Bay  Area  daily  bent  on 
building  a  better  newspaper.  Rewards  of 
opportunity  come  to  experienced,  percep¬ 
tive  and  hard-hitting  people.  Job 
requires  some  expertise  in  arts  and 
culture.  Send  resume  and  five  clips  to 
Rick  Jensen,  City  Editor,  Daily 
Republic,  Box  47,  Fairfield,  CA 
94533.  Please,  no  calls. 

ASIA  FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Chaiyong  Limthongkul  Foundation  of 
Bangkok,  Thailand  announces  inaugural 
fellowships  for  young  career  journal¬ 
ists  interested  in  better  understand¬ 
ing  some  of  Asia's  most  dynamic 
countries.  During  the  nine-month  pro¬ 
gram,  successful  candidates  will 
spend  at  least  six  months  in  Hong  Kong 
with  Asia,  Inc.,  the  region's  leading 
business  monthly,  then  travel  to  Bangkok 
for  several  weeks'  internship  with  its 
sister  publication.  Manager,  Thai¬ 
land's  top  business  journal.  Journa¬ 
lists  selected  will  receive  a 
$25,000  stipend,  plus  a  $5,000 
travel  allowance.  This  allowance  will 
cover  the  journey  to  and  from  Hong 
Kong  and  travel  an  at  least  one  Asia, 
Inc.  writing  assignment  in  the  region. 

Candidates  will  be  judged  on  work  exper¬ 
ience,  exceptional  writing  skill  and 
knowledge  of  Asia-Pacific  issues.  An 
ethnic,  cultural  or  linguistic  link 
with  Asia  is  helpful  but  not  required. 
Deadline  far  applications  is  March 
31.  The  first  of  three  fellowships  will 
be  oworded  this  spring. 

For  further  information  and  an  applica¬ 
tion  form  please  contact  David 
DeVoss,  Americas  Correspondent,  4159 
Stansbury  Avenue,  Sherman  Oaks,  Calif. 
91423.  Tel  (818)  789-2425,  Fax  (818) 
789-6471 . 


CITY  DESK  EDITOR 

We  need  an  editor  to  handle  local  copy 
ond  anchor  a  City  Desk-Copy  Desk 
complex  on  a  45,000  daily  in  Northwest 
Missouri.  Editing  experience  is 
critical.  Send  resume  with  letter 
outlining  your  strengths,  local  news 
philosophy  and  references  to  George  J. 
Lockwood,  Executive  Editor,  News- 
Press,  St.  Joseph,  MO  64502. 


COPY  EDITOR  with  strong  creative  de¬ 
sign  skills  and  excellent  copy  editing 
sought  for  progressive  daily.  Desktop 
publishing  with  Macintosh  using  Quark 
XPress  and  Aldus  Freehand  a  must. 
Circulation  29,500.  Send  resume,  refer¬ 
ences  and  page  samples  to  Cathy 
Tfiomas,  Galveston  Daily  News,  PO  Box 
628,  Galveston,  TX  77553. 

It  would  be  an  entertaining  change  in 
human  affairs  to  determine  everything 
by  minorities;  they  are  almost  always  in 
the  right. 

Sydney  Smith 


EDITORIAL 


COPY  EDITOR 

Are  you  a  superlative  headline  writer? 
Do  you  consistently  spot  holes  others 
miss?  The  Sacramento  Bee  is  seeking 
an  inspired  headline  writer  and  all¬ 
round  editing  pro  for  its  night  news 
desk.  More  than  six  years  daily  news¬ 
paper  editing  experience  virtually 
essential.  Send  resume,  your  best  head¬ 
lines  and  one  recent  before-and-after  edit¬ 
ing  sample  to  Carrie  Peyton,  Copy  Desk 
Chief,  Sacramento  Bee,  PO  Box  1 5779, 
Sacra  mento,CA95852.  EOE,Womenand 
minorities  encouraged  to  apply. 

COPY  EDITOR 

Central  CA's  leading  newspaper  is  look¬ 
ing  for  a  copy  editor  with  extensive  de¬ 
sign  experience — someone  who  can 
design  pages  with  flair  under  deadline 
pressure.  Ability  to  sub  in  other  jobs, 
such  as  slot  or  the  wires,  a  plus.  Mac 
and  Leaf  Desk  literacy  desirable. 
Minimum  two  years'  experience  pre¬ 
ferred.  Position  offers  competitive  salary 
and  full  benefits.  Send  resume,  caver 
letter  and  two  samples  to:  BRENDA 
AUSTIN,  THE  FRESNO  BEE,  1626  "E" 
Street,  Fresno,  CA  93786.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

COPY  EDITOR  sought  to  join  award¬ 
winning  seven-day  newspaper  (64,000 
daily;  139,000  Sunday).  Jaurnal- 
ism  degree  and  two  years  experience  at 
daily  newspaper  required.  Applicants 
from  Zones  3  and  5  preferred.  Send  cover 
letter,  resume  and  work  samples  to  June 
Gladfelter,  AME/news,  The  Journal- 
Gazette,  600  W.  Main  St.,  Fort  Wayne, 
IN  46802.  No  phone  calls. 

EDITOR  -  6,000  circulation  county 
seat  weekly  and  1 ,000  circulatian 
sister  paper.  Successful  applicant 
needs  good  writing,  editing,  photogra¬ 
phy,  supervisory  skills.  Staff  of  four, 
$1 6,000-$20,000  depending  on  experi¬ 
ence.  Resume  to  Kaechele  Publications, 
PO  Box  189,  Allegan,  Ml  49010. 

EDITORS  &  WRITERS  WANTED. 
Monthly  bulletin  lists  200#  current 
openings  nationwide.  All  skills/ 
levels.  Details:  Writer-Editor-EP, 
PO  Box  40550,  5136  Macarthur  NW, 
Washington,  DC  20016;  (703) 
506-4400. 

EDITOR 

The  Watertown  (NY)  Daily  Times 
(42,000  PM  daily,  45,000  Sunday) 
is  looking  for  an  editor  to  run  five 
bureaus  competing  against  two  dail¬ 
ies  in  a  significant  piece  of  our 
territory.  The  challenge  is  to  make  a 
good  staff  better.  The  editor  must  manage 
detail,  find  the  creative  angle,  tighten 
writing  and  should  have  diverse  inter¬ 
ests:  the  bureaus  cover  two  university 
towns,  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Reservation 
and  communities  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River  and  in  the  foothills  of  the  Adir- 
ondacks.  Opportunity  for  advancement. 
Interested  candidates  should  send  a 
resume  and  samples  of  work  to:  John  B. 
Johnson  Jr.,  Managing  Editar,  The 
Watertown  Times,  260  Washington 
Street,  Watertown,  NY  1 3601 . 

ENTERTAINMENT/FEATURES  writer  for 
Savannah,  GA  community  arts  paper. 
14K  salary.  Resume,  writing  samples. 
Box  3044,  Savannah,  GA  31402.  Perfect 
growth  opportunity! 


FEATURES  DESIGNER/EDITOR: 
60,000-circulation  Gannett  daily  seeks 
Moc-sowy  designer  with  strong  word 
skills  and  fresh  ideas  to  be  assistant  fea¬ 
tures  editor.  Looking  for  a  rule-breaker 
who's  ready  to  change  the  look  of  our 
section.  Send  work  samples,  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resuiiie  and  salary  requirement  to: 
Joe  Cutts,  Features  Editor,  The  Free  Press, 
191  College  St.,  Burlington,  VT  05401. 

FINANCIAL  NEWS  WIRE 
Accurate,  fast  reporter  with  experience 
covering  fixed  income  or  currerKy  mark¬ 
ets  to  write  frequent  updates  on  trading 
and  market  expectations.  Dynamic  orga¬ 
nization.  Excellent  career  prospects. 
Requires  commitment  to  wire  service 
work.  Resume,  clips  to  Box  6176, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  with 
an  interest  in  diving  wanted  for  a 
twice-weekly  Knight  Ridder  newspaper  in 
the  Florida  Keys.  Must  be  able  to  write 
all  kinds  of  news  as  well  as  produce 
several  dive  publications  a  year. 
Photography  helpful,  transportation  a 
must.  Send  clips  and  resume  to  Jackie 
Harder,  Editor,  The  Keynoter,  PO  Box 
1 58,  Marathon,  FL  33050  or  call 
(305)  743-5551. 

GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER  with 
self-starting  motivation  for  50,000#  cir¬ 
culation  Sunday-only  newspaper  in 
Northeastern  Pennsylvania.  Would  pre¬ 
fer  experience,  however,  energetic  young 
candidate  out  of  journalism  school  would 
be  seriously  considered.  Salary  is  very 
competitive,  benefits  terrific  in  a  pic¬ 
turesque  region  surrounding  the  Pocono 
Mountains.  Only  those  willing  to  dedi¬ 
cate  the  time  and  energy  to  nrKike  a  solid 
Sunday  paper  even  better  should  apply. 
Applications  should  be  sent  to:  James 
M.  Torbik,  Editor;  Sunday  Independent; 
90  East  Market  Street;  Wilkes-Barre,  PA 
18701. 

GRAPHICS  SYSTEMS  EDITOR 
The  Miami  Herald/El  Nuevo  Herald 
seeks  a  manager  for  its  newsroom 
graphics  system,  irKluding  Macintosh 
and  LeafDesk  networks  for  photo  and 
graphic  news  production,  layout  and  de¬ 
sign.  Duties  include  training,  trouble¬ 
shooting,  planning  and  budget-ing. 
Experience  with  communication  net¬ 
works,  Quark  and  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  desired.  College  degree  required, 
with  a  minimum  three  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  in  publishing  systems  and  three 
years  of  managerial  experierKe.  SerxJ 
resume  to:  Bill  Whiting,  Information 
Services  Editor,  The  Miami  Herald,  1 
Herald  Plaza,  Miami,  FL  33132. 

LEGAL  REPORTER 

Reporter  wanted  to  write  on  law  and  the 
legal  profession  for  Boston  based  legal 
newspaper.  Law  degree  preferred.  Must 
have  proven  ability  to  write  clearly,  fer¬ 
ret  out  facts  and  meet  deadlines.  Serrd 
resume  and  clips  to  Reporter,  PO  Box 
472,  Boston,  MA  02102. 


LIFESTYLE  EDITOR  -  25,000  circulation 
Zone  6  AM  looking  for  experienced 
newspaper  pro  to  handle  daily  and 
Sunday  Lifestyle  sectian.  Successhrl  ap¬ 
plicant  will  hove  experience  in  Lifestyles 
section  as  either  editor  or  assistant. 
Cantoct  Steve  Walters,  Managing  Editor, 
Temple  Daily  Telegram,  PO  Box  61 14, 
TempleTX76503orcall  (817)  778-4444. 


LOCAL  NEWS  EDITOR:  To  direct  the 
activities  of  five  reporters  at  a 
15,900  PM  southern  Ohio  daily  which 
has  won  the  state  AP' s  General  Excellence 
award  the  last  two  years.  Duties  also 
include  layout  and  design.  Send 
resume,  latest  samples  of  your  work  and  a 
cover  letter  which  includes  your  philo¬ 
sophy  of  handling  local  news  to:  Marvin 
Jones,  Managing  Editor,  Chillicothe 
Gazette,  50  W.  Main  St.,  Chilli¬ 
cothe,  OH  45601. 

MANAGING  EDITOR 
Sought  by  award-winning  trade- 
publication  to  lead  talented  staff, 
generate  stories  and  write.  Must  hove 
ability  to  produce  lively,  clear  prose 
and  meet  deadlines.  Excellent  opportuni¬ 
ty  for  writer  with  strong  interest  in 
business  journalism.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  John  Pappenheimer,  Seafood 
Leader,  1115  NW  46th  St.,  Seattle, 
WA  98107. 

NEWS  EDITOR 

Top  quality,  7  day  AM  is  looking  for 
a  leader  (or  its  copy  desk.  Successful 
applicant  must  be  a  strong  content  ed¬ 
itor,  skilled  in  design,  knowedgeoble  of 
production  technology  and  experienced 
in  management  or  team  leadership.  Send 
replies  to  Messenger-Inquirer,  Human 
Resources,  PO  Box  1480,  Ov^nsboro, 
KY  42302. 

PHOTOGRAPHER  for  small  but  aggres¬ 
sive  daily.  Experience  preferred.  Reply 
to  Alan  Brzys,  PO  Box  21 98,  Pampa,  TX 
79066. 

PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  & 
Publisher's  Research  Detriment.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resurrtes 
to  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  ABSO¬ 
LUTELY  NO  PHONE  CALLS. 

REPORTER 

Central  CA's  leading  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  bilingual  reporter  with 
the  ability  to  gather  news  accurately, 
write  under  deadline  pressure  and  speak 
Spanish.  Journalism  or  English 
degree  preferred;  must  hove  complete  an 
internship  at  daily  newspaper.  Compe¬ 
titive  salary  and  full  benefit  package 
included.  Send  resume,  cover  letter  and 
two  clips  to:  BRENDA  AUSTIN,  THE 
FRESNO  BEE,  1626  'E'  Street,  Fresno, 
CA  93786.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

SENIOR  EDITOR 

National  Wildlife  and  Internation¬ 
al  Wildlife,  award-winning  environ¬ 
mental  magazines  published  by  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation,  seek 
experienced  senior  editor.  Responsi¬ 
bilities  include  conceiving  arti¬ 
cle  ideas,  working  with  free-lance 
writers  on  text  assignments,  editing 
manuscripts  and  writing  occasional 
articles.  Candidates  should  have  ten 
years  experience  editing  and  writing 
(or  consumer  magazines.  Must  be  will¬ 
ing  to  relocate  to  Washington,  D.C., 
area.  Knowledge  of  natural  history  and 
environmentol  issues  less  important  than 
strong  journalistic  background.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience.  Excellent 
benefits  package  and  non-smoke  work 
environment. 

Qualified  candidates  submit  resume 
including  salary  requirements  to: 

NATIONAL  WILDUFE  FEDERATION 

ATTN:  209 
8925  Leesburg  Pike 

Vienna,  VA  22184-0001 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 
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REPORTER:  Progressive  19,000-daily  in 
Southern  Oregon  seeks  aggressive  re¬ 
porter  to  cover  business/city  beat. 
Business  reporting  experience  a  big  plus. 
Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  clips  by 
Jan.  22  to  Dennis  Roler,  Editor,  Daily 
Courier,  PO  Box  1 468,  (Grants  Pass,  OR 
97526.  Western  states  applicants  only. 

THE  ORANGE  COUNTY  REGISTER  is 
looking  for  experienced  entertainment 
writers  to  cover  television  and  film. 

TV:  Duties  include  trends  and  issues  sto¬ 
ries  regarding  television,  analysis,  criti¬ 
cism,  breaking  stories  and  personality 
profiles.  Must  nave  background  in  writ¬ 
ing  about  television  and  a  lively  writing 
st)^.  Send  clips/resume  to  the  Orange 
County  Register,  Attn:  Cary  Darling,  625 
N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana,  CA  92701 . 
Film:  This  position  involves  writing  re¬ 
views,  trends  and  issues  pieces,  analy¬ 
sis,  profiles  of  prominent  filmmakers  and 
stories  about  the  business  of  making 
movies.  Background  in  writing  about  film 
required.  Send  clips/ resume  to  the 
Orange  County  Register,  Attn:  Rich 
Norwind,  625  N.  Grand  Ave.,  Santa  Ana, 
CA  92701. 

The  18,000  circulation  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle,  recently  judged  the  Best 
Daily  Newspaper  in  Texas  (under 
100,000),  needs  an  assignments 
editor.  This  person  is  responsible  for 
coordinating  all  locol  coverage  at  a 
newspaper  devoted  to  local  news.  Person 
must  be  an  organized,  aggressive,  hard¬ 
working  leader  who  knows  there's  more  to 
community  news  than  city  council  meet¬ 
ings.  Send  resumes  with  clips,  refer¬ 
ences  and  salary  requirements  to  Doug 
Toney,  AAanaging  Editor,  Box  369, 31 4  E. 
Hickory  St.,  Denton,  TX  76201 .  Fox: 
(214)  434-2400.  Phone:  (817) 
381-9554.  Immediate  opening. 


WANTED:  Wordsmith  with  strong 
skills  in  copy  editing,  proof  react¬ 
ing,  and  grammar.  Interest  and  desire 
in  computer  graphics  and  pagination. 
College  Graduate  Five  day  AM  daily 
newspaper  in  Central  Calif.  Send  resume 
and  work  samples  to: 

Tracy  Press 
PO  Box  0419 
Tracy,  CA  95378 
(209)  835-3030 


FREELANCE 


FREELANCE  business  researchers/ 
reporters  in  Washington,  D.C.  area 
wanted  for  leading  business  research 
firm.  Must  have  demonstrated  reporting, 
interviewing  and  writing  skills. 
Knowledge  of  business  wodd  a  plus. 
Gcxxf  potential  for  multiple  and  long¬ 
term  assignments.  Send  resume,  clips 
and  references  to  R.  L.  Mann,  FPS,  PO  Box 
19252-20th  St.  Station,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036-0352. 


PRESSROOM 


ASSISTANT  PRODUCTION  MANAGER 
Technically  oriented  leader  to  help 
mancjge  department.  Sufficient  knowledge 
and  hands  on  skills  of  all  phases  pf 
prepress  and  press  operation. 

PRESSMAN 

Experienced  on  Web  offset  presses  (Goss 
Urbanite  preferred).  GcxxJ  berrefits.  Send 
resume  and  salary  history  to  Mesabi 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  956,  Virginia, 
MN  55792.  Attn:  Jeff  Asboch. 


PRESSROOM 


PRESS  MANAGER 

New  Hampshire's  largest  evening  paper 
has  an  immediate  opening  for  on 
Urbanite  press  er^rt  to  manage  our  press 
opeation.  Our  family-owned  company 
publishes  a  6-day  daily  (no  Sunday!) 
as  well  as  a  TMC  produrd  and  we-prints. 
Good  benefit  package.  We  are  lcx:ated  in 
a  prime  vocation  area  an  hour's  drive 
from  Boston,  surrounded  by  lakes,  (x:ean 
and  skiing  leisure  areas.  Send  resume 
and  salary  history  to:  Robert  H.  Foster, 
Publisher,  Foster's  Daily  Democrat,  PO 
Box  727,  Dover,  NH  03820. 

SEVEN  DAY  newspaper  and  commercial 
printing  company  searching  for  experi¬ 
enced  and  proven  leader  for  day  press¬ 
room  operation.  Goss  Urbanite  exper¬ 
ience  a  must.  Apply  to  Kyle  Dantzler, 
Dallas/Fort  Worth  Suburban 
Newspapers,  1000  Avenue  H  East, 
Arlington,  TX  7601 1 .  Phone  (81 7)  695- 
0535. 


ZONE  2  DAILY  seeks  overall  pressroom 
manager.  Position  will  be  responsible 
for  ail  aspects  of  pressroom  produc¬ 
tion,  maintenance,  and  all  shifts  (day 
and  night).  Qualified  candidates 
must  hove  double  wide  Goss  Offset  exper¬ 
ience,  preferably  Metro.  Organizational 
and  communication  skills  are  needed 
to  take  over  a  press  crew  in  transition. 
Position  offers  career  opportunity  for 
change.  We  offer  competitive  salary  and 
fringe  benefit  package.  Send  resume  arxl 
salary  history  with  confidefKe  to  Box 
6191,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  (M/F) 

The  Day  Publishing  Company  has  an 
immediate  opening  for  a  Pressroom  Fore¬ 
man.  The  selected  candidate  will  hove 
Strang  leadership  and  supervisory 
skills.  A  commitment  to  preventive 
maintenance  is  essential. 

This  is  an  excellent  career  opportunity 
offering  a  competitive  salary  and  bene¬ 
fits  package. 

Please  submit  your  confidential 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to: 

The  Day  Publishing  Company 
PO  Box  1231 
New  London,  CT  06320 

ATTN:  Mary-Jane  McGinnis, 

Dept.  EP/0701 

We  are  an  equal  opportunity  employer 
committed  to  diversity  in  the 
workplace. 


95  year  old  Jewish  weekly  is  expanding, 
seeks  top-notch  sales  professional  to 
build  sales  team,  train  and  motivate. 
Yellow  Pages  experience  helpful.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  ta  Yale 
Butler,  B'nai  B'rith  Messenger,  Box 
35915,  L.A.,  CA  90035.  Immediate 
opening. 

For  man  to  pretend  to  understand 
women  is  bad  manners;  for  him  really 
to  understand  them  is  bad  morals. 

Flenry  James 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  must  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 

Effective  January  1, 1993 


LINE  ADS 

1  week-S7.50  per  line 

2  weeks-S6.60  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$5.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-$4.95  per  line,  per  Issue. 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

1  week-$3.95  per  line 

2  weeks-$3.26  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks-$2.75  per  line,  per  issue. 

4  weeks-  $2.56  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  tor  box  sen/ice.  Add  $4.50  per  Insertion  for  box  senrice. 
Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy.  Count  as  an  additional  line  in  copy. 

Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 
3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREViATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  12  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc,,  on  classified  ads  charged 
the  following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $90:  2  to  6  times,  $86; 
6  to  13  times,  $80:  14  to  26  times  $75;  27  to  52  times  $70. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 
Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  are  mailed  each  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company. 


Classification . 


Authorized  Signature. 


No.  of  Insertions: _ Amount  Enclosed:  $ _ 

Editori^Publisher 

11  West  19th  street,  NY,  NY  toon,  (212)675-4380,  FAX (212) 929-1259. 
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HELP  WANTED 


POSITIONS  WANTED 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 

Washington,  BalHmore 
and  Virginia  Area 

You'll  be  selling  our  high  quality 
printing  inks  to  11^  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  Consequently,  you'll  need  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  industry  or  graphic  arts;  a 
background  in  pressrooms  is  also 
acceptable.  But  most  important  of  all 
is  your  successful  track  record  in 
sales. 

We  are  a  growing,  successful  divi¬ 
sion  of  a  leading  international  firm. 
And  to  get  a  taste  of  the  kind  of  success 
we're  talking  about,  consider  what  we 
offer;  a  company  car,  complete  benefits. 


For  complete  details,  and  to  arrange  for 
a  LOCAL  interview,  please  send  your 
resume  in  confidence  to: 

LOUIS  A.  SCHIURO 
Human  Resources  Manager 
Sun  Chemical 
CORPORATION 

111  Presidential  Blvd.,  Suite  141 
Bala  Cynwyd,  PA  19CX34 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


SELF  DEVELOPMENT  MANAGER 
Trader  Publishing  Co.,  the  nation's 
largest  publisher  of  classified  advertis¬ 
ing  newspapers  and  photo  advertising 
guides,  has  need  of  an  experienced  ad¬ 
vertising  sales  professional  to  lead  the 
development  of  display  advertising  sales 
in  6  markets  in  Ohio  and  New  York. 
Prior  advertising  sales  and  self-man¬ 
agement  is  required,  ard  experience  in 
saf-training  or  other  staff  management 
experience  is  preferred.  This  is  a  key 
management  position,  with  exceptional 
opportunity  for  advancement  within  a 
rapidly  growing  Compaq.  Reply  to: 
VP/Marketing  Trader 
Publishing  Company 
PO  Box  7576 
Norfolk,  VA  23501. 
Drug/health  testing  Employer 
Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


1993 

Editor6?Publisher 
Market  Guide 

ON  SALE  NOW 

To  orjkryour copy  contact  am' 
Qnxtkttion  Department  at 

(212)675-4380 


POSITIONS  WANTED 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ADVERTISING 

PUBLISHER  strong  in  marketing,  gener¬ 
ating  revenue  and  expense  reduction 
seeks  to  apply  20  years  experience  to  new 
challenge  on  weekly  group  or  small-to- 
mid  size  daily.  Send  to  Box  6108,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Experienced 
in  marketing,  sales,  and  promotion. 
Can  build  revenues.  Seeks  challenging 
position  on  newspaper,  shopper  or  trade 
magazine  in  Chicago  and  suburbs.  Send 
to  Box  6183,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLISHER  —  Strong  in  editorial, 
marketing,  sales,  finance  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Can  hike  income  and  trim  costs. 
Creative  —  a  problem  solver!  Seeks 
challenging  opportunity  in  metro 
Chicago  andf  N.W.  Indiana.  Send  to  Box 
6184,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Experienced  District/Area  Supervi¬ 
sor  w/major  daily  AM  11  years.  C/J 
experience,  excellent  customer  service 
record.  Handled  up  to  23  carriers  w/over 
4,000  papers.  Prefer  Zone  7-8-9.  (501 ) 
524-9738. 

Attention  Advertisers: 

Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  clas¬ 
sified  ad  copy: 

-Please  specify  an  exact  classification  within  a 
section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &. 
Supplies-Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services- 
Consultants;  Help  Wanted-Sales.  Help  us  put 
your  ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

-Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish 
the  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&.P  box 
number  is  required. 

-Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should 
include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you 
wish  the  ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks 
the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding 
your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 

Thank  you  for  helping  us  serve  you  better! 

E6?P  Classified  Department 


CIRCULATION 


General  Manager/ 

Circulation  Director 

Seek  challenge  at  Zone  9  small  daily  or 
weekly  group.  Experience? 

CIRCULATION  Director  for  18  flag, 
176K  paid/free  weekly  group. 

AD  Manager  of  $4  MM  suburban  group. 

PRESS  Manager  with  23  web  units,  16 
head  Mueller,  union  shop. 

Excellent  references.  For  letter  and  resume, 
please  contact  Box  6186,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PROFESSIONAL  results-oriented 
circulator.  1 2  years  experience,  not  hung 
up  on  titles.  Seeking  training  or  sales 
position.  Available  for  contract 
services  or  employment.  Prefer  Zones  1 , 
2,  or  3  -  (508)  756-0959. 


EDITORIAL 


ADD  ENTHUSIASM  AND  DIVERSITY  to 
your  staff.  I'm  a  woman  sports  reporter 
with  2  1/2  years  experience  covering 
preps  at  a  250,000+  daily.  Looking  to 
bring  my  deodline/feature  writing  »ills 
to  a  full  time  position  at  a  mid-sized 
daily.  Clips/ references.  Respond  to  Box 
6185,  Editor  &  Publisher 

ASSOCIATE  EDITOR  of  PA  weekly 
seeks  copy-desk  position  at  Ohio 
daily.  17  month's  experience  in  page 
layout,  editing  and  copy  editing. 
Excellent  references.  Calf  Martha  at 
(215)  825-0262. 

BEST  SPORTS  EDITOR  in  America 
seeking  mid-sized  or  major  metro  or 
suburban.  Experienced,  creative,  person¬ 
able,  professional,  budget  conscious. 
Good  leader,  administrator.  Call 
Chuck  (914)  428-6111. 

COPY  EDITOR  with  1 4  years  experience 
seeks  reporting  or  editing  position 
on  daily,  preferably  Zone  6.  Call 
Timothy  Kessler,  (318)  281-1020. 

EXPERIENCED  business  journalist 
working  in  Prague  wants  to  cover  Czech 
and/or  East  European  market  for  US 
publications.  Contact  Betsy  Newberry 
at  011-422-843-582. 


Award-winning,  hungry  reporter  with 
business,  general  assignment  experience 
seeks  new  challenge.  Will  relocate.  Box 
6190,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEATURE/GENERAL  Reporter  seeks 
position  in  small  town.  10+  years 
experience.  Call  (316)  275-0883. 


MEDIA/ENTERTAINMENT  CRITIC 
20  )^rs  Radio  and  TV 
Magazine  feature  experience, 
outstanding  vrriting  skills. 
(305)  789-4128 


SPORTSMAN  OF  THE  YEAR 
All-Star  sports  copy/layout  editor 
seeks  roster  spot  on  first-place  Zone 
1-6  daily.  6+  years  in  pros.  Future 
Hall  of  Famer  vrants  to  be  your  MVP.  Bill 
(407)  382-9091. 


SPORTS  WRITER  stuck  in  Alabama 
seeks  chance  with  small  or  mid-size 
doily.  Will  relocate  anywhere.  Six 
years  experience  including  14  months 
with  small  daily.  Ambitious  and 
available  immediately.  Call  Keith 
at  (205)  734-2956. 

THE  NAME  IS  ALBAN.  1 991  degree  from 
Ohio  State.  Looking  for  a  job  on  the 
sports  desk.  I  hove  limited  experience. 
Will  move  (2,5).  Contact  Matt,  200 
Elm  Dr.  NE,  Nevrark,  OH  43055  (614) 
763-3545. 


VETERAN  New  York  Daily  News  re¬ 
porter/editor  considering  Mr. 
Zuckerman's  buyout,  and  your  offer  for 
challenging  new  opportunity.  Self-starter 
with  fresh  ideas,  sharp  writing  and  edit¬ 
ing  skills,  good  leadership  qualities.  A 
newspaper  man  for  20  years.  I'm  shy  of  40 
but  nothing  else.  Box  6181,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  CONSULTANT 


A  FRESH  APPROACH  -  Former  consultant 
vrith  major  chain  can  improve  your  r>ews- 
paper.  Results-oriented.  Bruce  Lantz,  26 
Mrklully  Dr.,  St.  Thomas,  ON,  Canada 
N5R  5E4  (519)  631-5709. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUCTION  &  Technical  Manager 
(25+  years)  large  offset  operation, 
seeks  same  anywhere.  Fully  experienced, 
impeccable  refererKes.  Box  61 80,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


We  spend  half  our  lives  unlearning 
follies  transmitted  to  us  by  our  parents, 
and  the  other  half  transmitting  our  own 
follies  to  our  offspring. 

Isaac  Goldberg 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  IS  GAY, 
BUT  LOIS  LANE  IS  STRAIGHT 


AS  INCREASING  NUMBERS  of  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  “mainstream”  media  come  out 
as  lesbians  and  gay  men,  I  find  myself  in 
what  might  be  considered  as  the  oppo¬ 
site  position;  I  am  a  straight  woman  who 
works  as  a  writer  and  editor  at  a  gay 
newspaper,  the  Neu/  York  Native. 

Mine  is  a  somewhat  through-the- 
looking-glass  position,  as  well.  While 
most  people,  unless  they  announce  oth¬ 
erwise,  are  assumed  to  be  heterosexual,  I 
am  widely  assumed  to  be  a  lesbian.  It  has 
been  an  eye-opening  experience. 

I  have  found  the  portraits  of  gay  peo¬ 
ple’s  lives  that  appear  in  the  mainstream 
press  —  of  beleaguered,  depressed,  sick, 
often  dying  individuals  —  to  be  wildly 
inaccurate. 

What  most  of  these  portraits  miss  en¬ 
tirely  is  a  rich  vein  of  humor  that  runs 
throughout  the  gay  community  as  I 
know  it,  a  sly  mischief  that  arises,  per¬ 
haps,  from  viewing  the  world  from  a 
largely  misunderstood  perspective. 

Sure,  as  a  gay  newspaper,  we  deal  with 
some  pretty  weighty  subjects,  such  as 


(Ostrom  is  the  managing  editor  of  the 
New  York  Native,  and  the  author  of  50 
Things  You  Should  Know  About  the 
Chronic  Fatigue  Syndrome  Epidemic.) 
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civil  rights,  freedom  of  speech,  and,  of 
course,  AIDS.  We  also  cover  literature, 
theater,  movies,  pop  music,  and  the  Met. 
Unfortunately,  most  mainstream  news¬ 
papers  have  combined  their  coverage  of 
AIDS  and  the  gay  community  so  that 
gays  are  rarely  represented  apart  from 
the  epidemic.  Ironically,  these  same 
newspapers  have  got  the  epidemic 
wrong,  too. 

Working  at  the  Native  has  exposed 
me  to  a  story  that  most  newspapers  just 
do  not  cover.  This  little  gay  newspaper  I 
work  for  has  uncovered  what  could  turn 
out  to  be  the  story  of  the  century  —  a 


story  that  the  rest  of  the  press,  as  with 
the  savings  and  loan  debacle,  has  entire¬ 
ly  missed. 

When  I  went  to  work  for  the  Native 
in  early  1988,  there  was  a  new  epidemic 
on  the  horizon.  Chronic  fatigue  syn¬ 
drome  had  not  yet  even  been  named  by 
the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  when  I 
started  writing  about  it;  five  years  later, 
some  experts  think  that  as  many  as  15 
million  Americans  may  already  have  this 
illness  that  is  often  described  as  “baf¬ 
fling”  or  “mysterious.”  In  my  investiga¬ 
tion,  I  have  learned  that  chronic  fatigue 
syndrome  is  not  mysterious  at  all;  it  is 
clearly  a  part  of  the  AIDS  epidemic. 

That  is  the  story  that  the  rest  of  the 
media  have  not  begun  to  cover. 

Chronic  fatigue  syndrome  is  often 
said  to  be  a  flu-like  illness,  but,  in  reality, 
it  is  about  as  flu-like  as  the  bubonic 
plague.  People  with  CFS  essentially  lose 
their  immune  systems  in  ways  that  are 
startlingly  similar  to  those  of  AIDS  pa¬ 
tients.  They  become  anergic;  that  is,  the 
part  of  the  immune  system  that  recog¬ 
nizes  a  tuberculosis  skin  test,  for  in¬ 


stance,  just  does  not  work.  Their  natural 
killer  cells,  which  are  the  body’s  front¬ 
line  defense  against  viruses  and  some 
kinds  of  cancer,  also  stop  working.  In¬ 
creasingly,  it  is  found  that,  like  AIDS  pa¬ 
tients,  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  pa¬ 
tients’  T4  cell  counts  drop  dramatically. 

If  this  sounds  a  little  technical  to  the 
writers  and  editors  out  there,  all  I  can 
say  is,  get  used  to  it,  because  this  syn¬ 
drome  is  everywhere.  I  would  be  shocked 
if  there  isn’t  someone  in  every  newsroom 
who  already  has  this  contagious  illness; 
everyone  is  at  risk. 

All  of  this  technical  information 


means  that,  like  AIDS  patients,  CFS  pa¬ 
tients  develop  thrush,  a  relentless  yeast 
infection.  The  herpes  viruses  lying  dor¬ 
mant  in  their  bodies  reawaken  and  cause 
lesions  and  shingles.  Like  AIDS  pa¬ 
tients,  CFS  patients’  immune  systems 
can  go  haywire,  creating  “antibody 
storms”  in  which  they  produce  antibod¬ 
ies  to  diseases  they  have  never  come  in 
contact  with. 

Perhaps  most  distressingly,  people 
with  chronic  fatigue  syndrome  develop  a 
dementia  that  is  virtually  impossible  to 
distinguish  from  AIDS  dementia.  Mem¬ 
ory  is  often  the  first  casualty  of  this  de¬ 
mentia;  CFS  patients  become  disorient¬ 
ed,  and  sometimes  become  lost  in  their 
own  homes.  They  can  no  longer  per¬ 
form  simple  arithmetic  or  use  language 
as  they  once  did.  CFS  patients  often 
cannot  concentrate  long  enough  to 
watch  a  television  program,  and,  like 
AIDS  patients,  they  develop  brain  le¬ 
sions  that  are  visible  on  different  types 
of  brain  scans. 


(See  Shop  Talk  on  page  32) 


While  most  people,  unless  they  announce 
otherwise,  are  assumed  to  be  heterosexual,  1  am 
widely  assumed  to  be  a  lesbian*  It  has  been  an 
eye-opening  experience. 
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